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Economy 
car buyers, 
read this: 


Big 

car buyers, 
read this: 


THRIFTY FAMILIES ON THE GO. 

Nova not only gives you room for a family of 
six, it gives you gas mileage that lets you take them 
somewhere. EPA estimates: 25 mpg highway, 18 
mpg city, with stan¬ 
dard six-cylinder 
engine and manual 
transmission.* Re¬ 
member: EPA mile¬ 
age figures are esti¬ 
mates. The actual mileage you get will vary 
depending on the type of driving you do, your 
driving habits, your car’s condition and available 
equipment. 

COMMUTING DRIVERS ON THE ROAD. 

Nova’s efficient si 
helps it perform wi 
in two worlds. It’s 
stable road car, as well as a highly maneuverable 
city car. You’ll know that the first time you ease 
into a tight parking space. Or when you have to 
maneuver in stop-and-go traffic. 





ROOM FOR PEOPLE. 

Chevy Nova holds a family of six easily and 
comfortably. Its 
lean efficient 
design means 
there’s plenty 
of room for 
both front and 
back seat 


passengers. 


ROOM FOR THINGS. 

Nova gives you a choice: conventional trunk or 
hatchback. (Lots of our competitors don’t offer 
compact hatchbacks.) The convenient hatchback 
gives you storage space right behind the passenger 
► compartment. So you can just 
reach back and get the things 
you want without opening 
_ ^ an( * dosing the trunk. And, if 

you fold the second seat flat, 
‘ you can carry objects more 
than six feet long. 





COMPARISON SHOPPERS IN THE SHOWROOMS. 

Compare Nova with some of the small economy 
cars, and you may be surprised to find Nova the 
greater value. Manufacturer’s Suggested Retail 
Prices start at $3248* for the six-cylinder coupe. 
The six-cylinder four-door, pictured, has a Manu¬ 
facturer’s Suggested Retail Price of $3283.* Prices 
include dealer preparation. Destination charge, 
available equipment like the $33 white stripe 
tires and $30 full wheel covers on the Nova shown, 
state and local taxes are additional. 


ROOM FOR MORE BEHIND YOU. 

If you order your Nova with the available 350 
V8 engine, and other recommended equipment, 
you get a towi 
capacity of 4,C 
pounds. A 
Nova’s built 
give you a comfortable ride on that towing trip. 
It has molded full foam cushioned seats for pas¬ 
senger comfort and a 21-gallon tank for extended 
driving range. 


Everybody read this: 
Chevy Nova $3283. 
























• 1975-B.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 




We re not telling you anything you don’t know when we 
acknowledge that a controversy about smoking exists. 

And since we re in the business of selling cigarettes, you 
obviously know where we stand. 

If you don’t smoke, we re not about to persuade you to 
start. But if you do, we’d like to persuade you to try a cigarette 
you’ll like more than the one you’re smoking now. 

We mean Vantage, of course. 

Vantage gives you flavor like a full-flavor cigarette. Without 
anywhere near the 'tar.' and nicotine. 

That’s a simple statement of truth. 

We don’t want you to misunderstand 
us. Vantage is not the lowest ‘tar’ and 
nicotine cigarette you can buy. 

It’s probably the lowest 'tar’ and 
nicotine cigarette you’ll enjoy 
smoking. 

We just don’t see the point in 
putting out a low 'tar’ and nicotine 
cigarette you have to work so hard 
getting some taste out of, you 
won’t smoke it. 

If you agree with us, we think you’ll 
enjoy Vantage. 


\//\rSIT/\GE 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


FILTER. MENTHOL: 11 mg."iar", 0.7 mg. nicotine.av. per cigarette, FTC Report SEPT.75. 









“We were the ones who 
said ire conldn 'I have a 
family and our freedom. 

The ones who thought it 
had to be one or the other. 

But today we're got a 
little bit of both. 

And that's what 
life’s all about ." 


A new baby. 

A new way of life. 

And new thoughts 
about the future. 

Because it's no 
longer just your 
future. And that’s 
why you need life 
insurance. 

At The Equitable. , 
we can help you find 
the kind of life insurance 
that's right for your 
family, your needs. 

Because we're the 
specialists. 

We’ve been dealing 
with life insurance for 
over a hundred years. 


The Equitable Life A-mii time Society 
of the (luted States, New Wh. NY. 


We know 
what life's 
all about. 
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Next Week 

TONY HULMAN COMMANDS. "Gentlemen, start 
your engines." and the 60th running of the In¬ 
dianapolis 500 is under way. Sam Moses is on 
hand to see who gets the victor's quart of milk. 

JACK NICKLAUS REQUESTS the honour of your 
presence at Muirfield Village (designed by Jack) 
for a tournament (organized oy Jack), a $200,000 
event (to be won by Jack?). Dan Jenkins accepts. 
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Sports Illustrated ® 



Announcing 

Webster's Sports Dictionary. 
For the sports enthusiast 
or anybody who has to listen to one. 

Now anyone can understand 
the lively language of the sports 
world. The new Webster's Sports 
Dictionary , the only book of its 
kind, clearly explains thousands 
of terms from ace to zone defense. 
More than 100 sports are cov¬ 
ered from airplane racing to 
yacht racing. Actual quotations 
from athletes and sportswriters 
plus hundreds of illustrations 
make it as fascinating as it is 
informative, Whether you are an 
aficionado or a casual fan, 

Webster's Sports Dictionary will 
increase your enjoyment and 

understanding of sports. Only 
$8.95 wherever books are sold. 

New from Merriam-Webster. 
G.&C. Merriam Company, 

47 Federal Street, Springfield, 

MA 01101. 
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This Father's Day,Give Him 
Something Really Different 



SEND HIM TO: The Indy 500, The Summer Olympics,The PGA, 
Wimbledon, The Kentucky Derby, The World Series, 

The Stanley Cup, NBA Playoffs, Super Bowl XI. 


The Big Ones. The Sports Classics.They’re all in 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED-the one gift your father (or 
grandfather or father-in-law) will thank you for 
52 times a year. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. It's a full year of smash¬ 
ing color photography. A full year of inside scoops 
on all the games he loves. A full year of football, baseball, 
basketball, hockey, skiing, sailing, soccer. . tennis and 
golf. And much, much more. Whatever the setting, the 
scene, the sport, you know he'll watch it. talk it. enjoy 
it more via the pages of SI. 


Father's Day is June 20 (just around the corner). 

Give that rather important man in your life the pure 
pleasure of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Rewarding read¬ 
ing. a change of pace, a beautiful magazine. Each week 
and every week for a year. For just $14 (you save 
$2 off the basic $16 price). 

Here's how. Send us the postpaid card. Or better 
vet. call us toll-free at 800-621-8200 (in Illinois: 
800-972-8302). Send no money now'—we’ll bill you later. 
And well send you an SI Gift Card so that you can 
announce the year of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED yourself. 


Sports Illustrated 

You save $2 on each gift—Send no money now 
Sports Illustrated/Time & Life Building/Chicago, Illinois 60611 





THEY SHOT THE WEST DESPITE WAVING 
BRANCHES AND SIMMERING CHEMICALS 


Early photographers in the American West 
stalked their landscapes like hunters going 
after big game. They planted their cameras 
on a shelf on a cliff or in a wooded valley 
looking up at a cloud-enshrouded mountain¬ 
side and waited. After hours, and often days, 
the clouds parted, the sunlight blazed, the 
wind died—the air had to be motionless be¬ 
cause the waving branches of a tree could 
produce a blur—and they took their picture. 

Era of Exploration, by Weston J. Naefand 
James N. Wood (Little, Brown, a New York 
Graphic Society book, S25), is subtitled The 
Rise of Landscape Photography in the Amer¬ 
ican West, 1860-1885 ; you could add . . . 
and the Travail of the Photographers without 
misrepresentation. The first trip of Carlcton 
Watkins to Yosemite in 1861 is an instance 
of what these men were up against. Watkins 
had a wooden camera built for him with 18- 
by-21-inch coated glass plates, the first such 
equipment used by an American in the wil¬ 
derness. It was a 120-mile trip from San 
Francisco, where he was working in a pho¬ 
tographic studio, to the jumping-off place at 
Coulterville, Calif, and then a two-day trek 
with pack mules—there were no trails—to 
the edge of the valley. 

Watkins placed his camera in idyllic sur¬ 
roundings. He liked still water and scattered 
pines in the foreground, with looming walls 
or sharp peaks visible through branches. Us¬ 
ing a technique then popular, Watkins first 
polished a glass plate and coated it with col¬ 
lodion, then sensitized the collodion with 
silver nitrate. He used large glass plates be¬ 
cause at the time there was no adequate 
method of making enlargements. Working 
in a dark tent he had to balance the plates 
with one hand while he poured the liquids 
over them with the other. 

He was then ready to take a picture. Wat¬ 
kins preferred early-morning or late-after- 
noon light, which often required a one-hour 
exposure. If anything moved during the hour 
he had to start over. The negatives had to 
be developed on the spot. Some of the pho¬ 
tographs he carried back to San Francisco 
were flawed, so he returned to Yosemite and 
shot another scries of pictures. These were 
sold in bound sets of prints; there was no 
satisfactory method of publishing photo¬ 
graphs in book form. Each print had to be 
fixed, toned, washed and dried by hand, Wat¬ 
kins turning them out himself at the rate of 
15 a day. By 1873, when he was 44, he was 
nationally famous and bankrupt. 











Timothy O'Sullivan, who made a name for 
himself as a Civil War photographer, was 
the most daring and adventurous of the pi¬ 
oneers. He photographed Death Valley when 
the heat was so intense his photographic 
chemicals boiled. He made his way 260 miles 
upstream against the Colorado's current, but 
most of his negatives were ruined while be¬ 
ing shipped back to civilization from Pres¬ 
cott, Ariz. O'Sullivan's view of nature had 
little in common with Watkins' serene and 
tranquil scenes - , closcups of rock, patterns 
and geysers, the utter desolation of Colora¬ 
do's Black Canyon, expanses of stone above 
the Green River, an unforgettable shot of a 
solitary wagon silhouetted against sand 
dunes on the Carson Sink in Nevada. 

In 1868 Eadweard Muybridge duplicated 
Watkins' Yoscmitc journeys, with far great¬ 
er financial rewards. He made history with 
his studies of men and horses in action. In 
1872 Governor Leland Stanford of Califor¬ 
nia bet a friend that at one point a galloping 
horse had all four feel oil'the ground: Muy¬ 
bridge devised a setup of cameras operating 
in sequence that proved the Governor was 
right. 

Andrew Joseph Russell was an artist and 
a teacher of penmanship before he became 
the official photographer of the Union Pa¬ 
cific Railroad. Russell interpreted his assign¬ 
ment very broadly; he photographed the 
required scenes, such as the famous picture 
of the joining of the rails at Promontory. 
Utah, but he also climbed many mountains 
to shoot landscapes in places where it was 
certain no Union Pacific railway track would 
ever be laid. 

William Henry Jackson, once an ox-team 
driver, is the fifth master examined in Era of 
Exploration. As an itinerant photographer, 
Jackson was something of a con man and a 
hustler, until he was possessed by the maj¬ 
esty of the Rockies. Thereafter he spent his 
lifetime—he lived to be 99- trying to cap¬ 
ture this splendor. 

Much of the best work of the pioneers ex¬ 
ists only in fragments. Of some 2,500 prints 
that O'Sullivan made for a government sur¬ 
vey in 1867 (50 sets of 50 plates) no com¬ 
plete set exists. No complete set of Watkins' 
114 prints of his Yosemite walking trip has 
survived. Nor is there a complete set of Muy¬ 
bridge's plates made in imitation of Watkins. 
The 300 or so illustrations in Era of Explo¬ 
ration are a powerful suggestion of how much 
these dedicated artists accomplished and 
even more a reminder of how much of their 
work has disappeared. It is a hard book to 
read, not because the text is dull—it is far 
from it—but because the power of the plates 
constantly takes your eyes from the words. 
Which is probably what Russell meant when 
he wrote, “Words cannot express or describe 
it. But the truthful camera tells the tale and 
tells it well." END 

















Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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When should you buy your first Cadillac? 


Only you can decide when the 
time is right. But you might be 
interested to know that more 
and more people are making 
that decision early in life. 

Over the last three years, the 


percentage of Cadillac owners 
under 35 increased 26%. 

During this same period of time, 
the percentage of Eldorado owners 
in this particular age group 
increased 22%. 


Why are these young 
drivers choosing Cadillac? 

It could be that good judgment 
isn't a matter of age. It's a 
matter of recognizing 
real value. lSbJf 
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MDVIETALK 

by MARTHA 5MILGIS 


'WAY DOWN SOUTH IN THE LAND OF 
THE BLUE BLOODS AND BODY BUILDERS 


Stay Hungry is a thoroughly Southern mov¬ 
ie that, for a change, is not about race or pol¬ 
itics. JelT Bridges ( Hearts of the West, The 
Last Picture Show ) deftly portrays Craig 
Blake, scion of a prominent Alabama fam¬ 
ily, who, after the death of his parents, be¬ 
comes involved in a scheme to buy The 
Olympic Spa,a VicTanny type gym in down¬ 
town Birmingham, from its recalcitrant 
owner so that a high-rise can be erected. 

Naive and impressionable, Craig is fas¬ 
cinated by the zany clientele of the gym while 
retaining his ties with the gentry. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the conflicting social currents make 
a maelstrom of the plot. Still, a few nuggets 
survive. On one slow-breathing afternoon, 
Craig gets smashed on home brew and does 
a country jig in a fiddlin’ circle. He reels in 
ecstasy, and one gets sky-high watching him. 
In the first of the several fight scenes a fat 
bruiser hits him with a tennis racket press 
and reduces him to paroxysms. This short, 
understated sequence is like one of those 
barroom scuffles that seem to come from 
nowhere. 

Patrons of the flaky body shop include 
Mary Tate Farnsworth (Sally Field, TV's 
Flying Nun, now grounded), a combustible 
minikin who zips about with athletic sexi¬ 
ness, and Joe Santo (Arnold Schwarzeneg¬ 
ger, a five-time Mr. Universe), the Spa's 
prime sirloin entrant in a body-building con¬ 
test. Though Schwarzenegger has had little 
previous acting experience, he fits in with the 
pros quite creditably, and his muscular pres¬ 
ence is engagingly macho-frcc. The camera 
trails him from punishing training to the final 
unveiling where greased pectorals glisten un¬ 
der honey-red lights and venous biceps ex¬ 
pand and contract to swelling orchestration. 

Bob Rafclson (Five Easy Pieces) is the pro¬ 
ducer. director and co-author of the script, 
adapted from a novel by Charles Gaines, co¬ 
author of Pumping Iron, an authoritative 
work on body building. Rafelson's attention 
to detail captures Southern traits often 
missed in other films. The graphic and some¬ 
times witty dialogue is spoken in molasses- 
smooth accents. And as haughty as the blue 
bloods are. they have earthy vitality: along 
with the easy taste of mint juleps sipped on 
the verandahs of willow-fringed mansions 
comes the aura of white lightning. 

The film's good points arc dulled by its 
ending: a barbell banging rampage followed 
by a tacked-on happily-cvcr-aftcr. Though 
dazed, the viewer is not drowsy END 


Relive the year 
they invented the 
United States... 


TIME has just published 
a new Bicentennial 
special issue— THE 
NEW NATION-written 
as though TIME's re 
porters were on the 
scene the week of 
Sept. 26. 1789. 

That was the year we were putting together a new nation. The new 
Constitution became law. Our institutions and traditions were being 
invented from scratch. Just this week, the Bill of Rights was submitted 
to the states for approval. And President Washington was criticized for 
living too royally. (52 dozen bottles of fine wine for a recent dinner!) 

When TIME brought out its first Bicentennial issue last year reporting 
the week of July 4.1776, it was an instant sellout and went on to become 
the most popular issue in TIME’s history. 

THE NEW NATION is certain to repeat that success. Active TIME 
subscribers at the time of publication received it as part of their regular 
subscriptions. 

But. if you’re not a subscriber, be sure to pick up your copy today 
wherever you buy magazines. 

For information on special bulk rates for schools and organizations, 
phone toll free: 800-621-8200 (in Illinois 800-972-8302). 

THE NEW NATION 

TIME’S NEW BICENTENNIAL ISSUE 

ONSALE NOW 











The s l,100,000 Perfect Boat 
that did not win the 
Americas Cup 



They were yachting’s Super Group, a syndicate 
organized to capture the America’s Cup. Together, 
they created their “Perfect Boat" Mariner— and lost. 

“One of the most fascinating yachting books to 
appear in recent years... a top class job of reporting 
... it reads like a novel, yet has the 
advantage of truth — truth I can vouch 
for having sailed with one principal protago¬ 
nist both as his skipper and his crew... the 
dialogue is especially good.... Here is a book 
which triumphantly gets back to and into 
the people Jack Knights, international 
yachting writer. 

“The Grand Gesture is a classic —maybe 
the only true modern classic—in yacht rac¬ 
ing literature. People will be reading it 
for years... I have read nearly every 
book ever written about the America’s 
Cup, and have even written one myself, 
and I can attest that no other one comes 
close to the real story behind the America’s 
Cup.”—Jeff Hammond. Associate 
Editor, Yachting 

THE 
GRAND 
GESTURE 

Ted Turner, Mariner, 
and the Americas Cup 

Roger Vaughan 

With 50 photos, $10.00 


An Alternate Selection of the 
Dolphin Book Club 
An Alternate Selection of the 
Fortune Book Club 

A Sports Illustrated Book 
LITTLE. BROWN and COMPANY 


Tootloose 

by J. D. REED 


SUPPOSE FULLY CLOTHED ATHLETES HAD 
TO INTERVIEW NAKED SPORTSWRITERS 

As the baseball season opened, and the bas¬ 
ketball and hockey seasons closed, and the 
Olympics geared up and golf prepared to go 
north, a scene was played out in a hundred 
places around the country. Writers rushed 
into steamy locker rooms after games, with 
notebooks and/or tape recorders at the 
ready, to confront tired, naked athletes. 

Among the odors of cologne, sweat, hair 
spray, baby powder and liniment, the nat¬ 
tily attired writers asked questions, the ath¬ 
letes answered as they dressed, and then ev¬ 
eryone went home. But lately I have been 
having a strange vision whenever I walk into 
a locker room; in fact, it's become an ob¬ 
session. What if the situation were reversed? 

Suppose that after a hockey game, say, the 
writers scrambled to an ice-level room 
marked press, hung up their clothes, show¬ 
ered and, sipping beers, stood naked, drip¬ 
ping on the carpet. And then in came the 
players, dressed in their three-piece suits, to 
make the rounds of the tired old writers, now 
sitting on metal folding chairs. And what if 
the players held the notebooks and record¬ 
ers. There would be Phil Esposito asking 
Dave Anderson of The New York Times, 
"Was it a tough game to cover, Dave?" and 
Anderson answering, “Well, Phil, 1 had plen¬ 
ty of ball-points, but the coffee ran out mid¬ 
way through the second period. It was tough 
going after that.” 

Or maybe Bobby Hull asking Red Smith, 
“Red, you’ve seen a lot in your years on the 
beat, what made this game different in your 
eyes?" And there would be the great Red, 
wrapped in a towel, humble, praising his col¬ 
leagues. 

The possibilities of such a scene carry me 
away at times. A player squeezing the arm of 
a half-dressed writer, saying, “How's the 
writer's cramp, kid? You going to make it 
through the playoffs?" 

“The word is around that you’re out of 
condition, Mark,” says Rod. "Canards from 
captious copyreaders," says Mark. "I’vecut 
down on adjectives and my prose is sinewy." 

These table-turning dreams come, per¬ 
haps, from spending too much time in locker 
rooms, the natural habitat of athletes, but 
places that writers invade with impunity. 

Try standing naked in front of your mir¬ 
ror after a shower and explaining to an 
imaginary interlocutor what you did all day. 
Then you may have some idea what it's 
like after a game, and why I'd like to see 
the tables turned. END 










Find your own private pleasure. 

Mix your club soda with white rum from Puerto Rico. 



While others are doing such 
expected things as mixing their club 
soda with gin or vodka, you can be 
mixing with white rum. for a wonder¬ 
fully unexpected experience. 

White rum and soda is a tingling 
combination of sparkling efferves¬ 
cence and silvery smooth rum. 

It's one pleasure the crowd 
doesn't know about yet. After all, 
crowds don't make discoveries. 
Individuals do. 

One of the things you’ll discover 
about white rum from Puerto Rico 
is its smoothness. 

For free party booktot writs Puerto Rican 


Decidedly smoother than gin or 
vodka. The reason? Every drop is 
required by law to age for at least 
a year. No wonder 84% of the rum 
sold in the United States comes from 
Puerto Rico. 

White rum is enormously socia¬ 
ble. It doesn't confine its favors to 
club soda alone. It smooths out 
every drink from the screwdriver 
to the martini. 

Follow your own taste to white 
rum from Puerto Rico. 

Let the crowd follow you. 
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The sharp, brilliant, capable Trimlite 48. 


The Trimlite 48 camera is a serious camera. From its pre¬ 
cision //2.7 Ektar lens to its automatic electronic shutter 
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flipflash or Kodak Ektron electronic flash unit, mtxlel B. It 
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of its pocket-size convenience. Less than S146. I I 
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SERVING TIME 

Serge Savard of the Montreal Canadiens 
made a blunt comment after the Cana¬ 
diens swept the Philadelphia Flyers in the 
Stanley Cup finals. "The Flyers were the 
worst thing to happen to hockey," said 
Savard, 'The way they fight, the way 
they set the example for the young kids. 
To sweep them, maybe we put an end to 
all the crap they stand for." 

Savard’s inelegant language referred, 
of course, to the Flyers’ bruising meth¬ 
od of play, w hich, combined with Coach 
bred Shcro's analytical all-rink strategy, 
made the Broad Street Bullies the dom¬ 
inant team in hockey for the past two or 
three years. And Savard may be right. 
Certainly more and more people, dis¬ 
turbed by the Flyers' harsh approach to 
the game, have been making efforts to 
counteract their influence, and Montre¬ 
al's victory can only help their cause. 

Perhaps the best antidote is one pro¬ 
posed by Bobby Kromm, coach of the 
Winnipeg Jets. It is simple, yet could 
prove highly effective. Under current 
rules, a player serving a two-minute pen¬ 
alty is released from the penalty box if a 
goal is scored against his shorthanded 
teammates during his sentence, one goal 
being deemed punishment enough. All 
that Kromm asks is that a player be re¬ 
quired to serve the entire two minutes, 
no matter what happens on the ice dur¬ 
ing his absence. 

"If the price of a penalty turns out to 
be two goals, even three," he says, "may¬ 
be some teams will smarten up." The 
goons, the headhunters, the penalty 
amassers, would become detriments to 
their teams. Hockey would continue to 
be the fast, rough body-contact sport it 
should be, but the deft puckhandlers who 
can do magical things on ice would be at 
a premium. Admirable finesse would no 
longer be obscured by blind violence. 

WINNING IS THE ONLY THING 

Stan Bondelcvitch, who in more than two 
decades of coaching football at Swamp- 
scott High in Massachusetts won almost 


80', of his games, had some advice for 
young coaches as he resigned his post last 
week. "Only lake a job in a losing situ¬ 
ation," he said. "Build it into a winner 
and then leave. Once you start winning, 
people accept nothing else." 

Bondelevilch said he was not giving up 
coaching. “I'll just do it someplace else," 
he said. “The pressure here was getting 
to be too much. I was in a sitation where 
I had to win 11 out of 10." 

PLEA BARGAINING 

Manager Rich Donnelly's Sacramento 
Solons were losing to Spokane 18-3 with 
one out in the last of the ninth inning 
when Plate Umpire Joe Pascucci ejected 
Charlie Bordes of the Solons from the 
game. It was the last straw of a long night 
for Donnelly, who said later that Pascuc¬ 
ci had thrown out Bordes because some¬ 
one on the Sacramento bench was rid¬ 
ing the umpires and Bordes refused to 
say who it was. "Pascucci wanted me to 
tell Bordes to point out the guilty par¬ 
ty." Donnelly fumed. "If hedid. hecould 
stay in the game. I told Pascucci I 
wouldn't stand for that kind of bargain¬ 
ing." Donnelly took his team off the field 
and into the clubhouse. Most of the fans 
still at the game got up and left. 

Finally, Spokane's manager, the ge¬ 
nial, gargantuan Frank Howard, who 
was suffering from a tom knee ligament, 
limped to the Sacramento clubhouse to 
talk to Donnelly. Blessed are the peace¬ 
makers. Howard, a former American 
League home run champion, explained 
to the 29-year-old Donnelly that the 
game would be forfeited and the Sacra¬ 
mento club could incur a substantial fine. 
He reminded Donnelly that the score was 
18 3 and that his adamant stand in such 
a bizarre situation could jeopardize his 
managerial future. After 20 minutes, 
Donnelly gave in. He stayed in the club¬ 
house but let his team return to the field. 
Spokane Relief Pitcher Tom Widniar 
joked to Umpire Pascucci, "Hey, Joe, 
hurry it up. I'm a short reliever." Wid- 
mar threw one pitch. The batter hit into 


a double play and the game was over. 
"Never a dull moment dow n here," said 
Howard. 

NEW TWIST 

Track and field is getting all twisted up. 
Well, maybe track isn't, but field is. You 
will recall that a couple of years ago a 
few adventurous long jumpers intro¬ 
duced the flip, a technique in which the 
jumper, after leaving the takeoff board, 
throws himself into a full forward som¬ 
ersault before landing on his feet. The 
powers-that-be declared it illegal, but it 
is an exhilarating and potentially supe¬ 
rior method of jumping. 

In pole vaulting, a 59-year-old asso¬ 
ciate professor of mechanical engineering 
at Southern California named James 
Vernon, who vaults for fun the way oth¬ 
er people his age jog. has used engineer¬ 
ing principles to design and build new 
vaulting poles he calls Long Bows. "I 
haven’t figured out the optimum shape 
yet." says Vernon, w hose poles are joint¬ 
ed and angular and look as though Dr. 



Seuss might have put them together. Top 
vaulters have not yet used Vernon’s 
strange devices, but they're keeping an 
eye on them. "He’s quite a man," says 
Vcrn Wolfe, track coach at USC. "He's 
good for vaulting." 

In high jumping, a gymnast named 
Glen Schmeling at the University of Wis¬ 
consin at La Crosse stunned the school’s 
track coach by demonstratinga new tech¬ 
nique in which he sprints toward the stan¬ 
dards, does a cartwheel and dives over 
the bar headfirst. The first time he did it 
for the coach, Schmeling, who could 
jump only 5'8" using recognized styles, 
cleared 5' 10" and, later, 7'2". "I've tried 
1'6" in practice," he says, "but 1 keep 
continued 
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knocking the bar down after I go over." 
However, after Schmeling joined the 
track team and leaped 6' 10* in his first 
meet, he was disqualified by the judges 
on the ground that he had taken oft'from 
both feet, which is against the rules. 

“I know I'm using only one foot," 
Schmeling says, ‘‘but the judges don’t be¬ 
lieve it. Maybe the solution is to have a 
video-tape machine at each meet." Dr. 
Leroy Walker, head coach of the U.S. 
Olympic track team, says, “I don't mind 
his style, but he’s got to prove he’s using 
only one foot. It could be a very good 
thing. People laughed at the Fosbury 
Flop when it first came out, and now ev¬ 
erybody uses it.” 

Schmeling seems amused by the flap 
caused by his flip. "I think the situation 
is pretty funny,” he says. ‘‘I got a letter 
from a track federation that says my 
jump is illegal. They’ve never even seen 
it. I’m going to frame that letter." 

VISUAL AIDS 

The Shreveport Captains of the Texas 
League thought they might put their 
team nickname on the players' caps this 
year. You know, like *‘A’s” or “Sox." 
The trouble is, the Captains are usually 
called the Caps. Management felt that if 
they put “Caps" on the caps, fans might 
start wondering why they didn’t put 
“Shirts" on the shirts and “Pants" on 
the pants. They settled instead for a plain 
old block “S.” 

GOOD BET 

Harness racing is getting on the side of 
the angels. In West Mansfield, Ohio the 
Church of Christ received almost SI 4,000 
last year from the winnings of the 
outstanding pacer. Rambling Willie— 
enough to remodel the church and hire 
an assistant minister. One of Willie’s 
owners is Mrs. Vivian Farrington, whose 
husband Bob is a former harness-driv¬ 
ing champion and whose father, the Rev. 
C. L. Harris, is pastor of the church. Mrs. 
Farrington believes in tithing, and so 
does Pastor Harris. He concedes that his 
congregation tends to frown on such 
things as lotteries but, he adds, "They 
know that the horse's earnings are Viv¬ 
ian and Bob’s livelihood, and they ac¬ 
cept that. But though the money is cred¬ 
ited to Vivian and Bob, they also know 
that Rambling Willie is really doing this, 
and they're thrilled by it. They’ll ask, 
‘How did Rambling Willie do last night?’ 


We even put his picture up on the bul¬ 
letin board." 

In New York state, Monticello Race¬ 
way received an O.K. from the State Rac¬ 
ing and Wagering Board to put on a full 
program of 10 races for the benefit of St. 
Peter's, a local Catholic church that was 
gutted by fire in December. Net revenues 
from betting, admissions, parking and 
concessions—about S20.000—went to 
the St. Peter’s building fund. His Emi¬ 
nence, Terence Cardinal Cooke of New 
York, beamed his approval, and Mon- 
signor John N. Brooks, pastor of St. Pe¬ 
ter’s said, “We are overwhelmed. We are 
grateful to the raceway." 

If this seems incongruous—churches 
check-by-jowl with racing—it should be 
recalled that, except in Kentucky and 
other thoroughbred centers, country 
people with an aversion to horse racing 
on the flat have a traditional affection for 
harness racing. Remember the recitation 
in Music Man. castigating flat racing? 
“Not a trottin’ race. No! But a race where 
they set right down on the horse. Like to 
see some stuck-up Jockey-boy settin’ on 
Dan Patch? Make your blood boil? Well, 
I should say.” 

SHUTOUT 

When the Pacific Eight baseball confer¬ 
ence was dissolved last year for econom¬ 
ic reasons (mostly the cost of repeated 
trips up and down the West Coast), the 
four California schools—USC, UCLA, 
Stanford and California-joined with 
Santa Barbara to form the five-team Cal¬ 
ifornia Intercollegiate Baseball Associa¬ 
tion. Not a very large conference, but a 
potent one. C'l BA teams have won 12 of 
29 College World Series, USC an unprec¬ 
edented five in a row. 

But no CIBA team will win the Col¬ 
lege World Scries this year, because none 
has been invited to play. An NCAA rule 
specifies that a conference must consist 
of at least six teams for its champion to 
qualify for a playofT berth. Teams in 
smaller conferences arc grouped w ith in¬ 
dependent teams and are invited on 
merit. The four teams picked for this 
year’s West Regional playoffs are two 
conference champions, Pepperdine and 
Cal State-Fullcrton, and two indepen¬ 
dents, Washington State and Northern 
Colorado. On the surface, this seems fair, 
because Washington State (35-12) and 
Northern Colorado (27-8) had better 
won-lost records than CIBA champion 


UCLA (35-25). But neither of the invit¬ 
ed teams played schedules comparable to 
those of UCLA and the other CIBA 
members. Fourth-place California had a 
24-6 non-conference record, and last- 
place Santa Barbara beat Pepperdine 
twice. On the other hand, the NCAA ar¬ 
gues, UCLA lost to Cal State-Fullerton 
twice, split two games with Pepperdine 
and managed only a 19-17 non-confer¬ 
ence record. 

California Coach Jackie Jensen, who 
strongly supports UCLA’s bid, says. 
“We were led to believe that our winner 
would be chosen because of the strength 
and prestige of our conference. It's a ter¬ 
rible injustice.” 

ANYTHING YOU SAY, GARY 

Gary Gubner, the massive New Yorker 
who held the indoor record for the shot- 
put a decade or so ago and later be¬ 
came a U.S. weight lifting champion, 
has taken up running. Because of his 
bulk—Gubner comes in at about 250 
pounds—he finds it all but impossible 
to compete seriously against rivals 100 
pounds lighter, who flit past him with 
ease. But once a competitor, always a 
competitor. Gubner wants to win a race, 
or at least have a shot at trying. So he 
has joined a campaign to get the AAU 
to establish weight divisions in running. 
If a beetle-browed man resembling a 
large oak tree shoves a petition in front 
of you and says "Sign," it might be Gub¬ 
ner. And if it is, it might be easier all 
around if you just do what he wants 
you to do, without argument. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Warren Spahn, after two months in Ja¬ 
pan as a pitching coach: “They’re a long 
way behind American baseball in a lot 
of ways, but in other ways—well, a high 
school kid signed for $200,000 while I 
was there.” 

• Abe Lemons, University of Texas bas¬ 
ketball coach, on the problems of wide- 
ranging recruiting: “One of these days 
the NCAA might put in a rule that says 
you have to have one player a year on 
your team from your home state.” 

• Bob Lutz, after losing to Guillermo Vi¬ 

las in a World Championship Tennis 
match: “I got tired, my ears started pop¬ 
ping, the rubber came off my tennis 
shoes, I got a cramp and I lost one of 
my contact lenses. Other than that, 1 was 
in great shape." end 
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More 

More of the good things 
that so many cigarette 
smokers are going for: 

The long lean burnished 
brown look. 

The smooth easy draw. 

The slower-burning 
smoke that gives you more 
puffs for your money, more 
time for enjoyment. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


what? 

More what? More of a 
cigarette. That’s what. 


More I Mote 



More. The smooth 120mm taste. 


FILTER.- 21 mg. "tar". 1.5 mg. nicotine. MENTHOL 21 mg."tar". 1.6 mg. nicotine. 

co av. per cigarette. FTC Report SEPT. 75. 
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SERIES WAS A DANDY 


Trying to get back into the race with 
speeding New York, Boston split four 
games and, very nearly, a few heads 

by LARRY KEITH 


B oston and New York, two bitter and 
sometimes bellicose baseball rivals, 
staged a four-part drama in Yankee Sta¬ 
dium last week that was out of character 
for the usually tranquil month of May- 
Despite the early date, the crowds were 
large, the tempers short and the perfor¬ 
mances extraordinary. There was a bat¬ 
tle royal in Game 1, an unlikely hero in 
Game 2, a brilliant pitchers’ duel in 
Game and a see-saw struggle in Game 
4. And there was good reason for it all— 
the American League champion Red Sox 
had fallen far behind in the Eastern Di¬ 
vision race, and New York was begin¬ 
ning to look like Boston's successor. 
Under such conditions, it was hardly sur¬ 
prising that neither side was taking any 
prisoners. 

The showdown was critically impor¬ 
tant for the Red Sox. Despite seven vic¬ 
tories in their last eight games before ar- 

ronlinued 

Rick Burleson (1) took a flyer Into the flap in 
which Bill Lee's pitching wing was dipped. 
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riving in New York, they had been 
unable to overcome the damaging effects 
of an earlier 10-game losing streak, their 
worst in 16 years. They were three games 
below .500, six behind the division-lead¬ 
ing Yankees and, according to wise old 
Carl Yastrzemski, desperate for a good 
showing. “If we do worse than break 
even, we might never catch up," he said. 
"I know it's early, but eight or 10 games 
is a lot of ground to cover. The Orioles 
fell way behind like that last year, and it 
killed them." 

New York's prospects were infinitely 
brighter. A new, aggressive playing style 
had propelled the Yankees to their best 
start since 1958. Under Manager Billy 
Martin, the Bronx Bombers had become 
the Bronx Burglars, their pinstripes blur¬ 
ring in the slipstream as they sped around 
the bases. And thanks to Owner George 
Steinbrenner’s ukase against long hair, 
the Yankees even had a sleek look to 
complement their racy attack. 

New York stole into first place the 
opening week of the season and has re¬ 
mained there by never losing more than 
two consecutive games. But to finish on 
top, which the Yankees have not done 
in 12 years, they know they must beat 
the Red Sox. Boston had not lost a sea¬ 
son series between the two since 1971. 
Last June the Red Sox rushed past the 
Yankees into first place by taking three 
of four in Fenway Park. They were nev¬ 
er out of the lead thereafter. “Fortunate¬ 
ly, we have a lot of new players who don't 
remember all of our losses to Boston," 
says Third Baseman Graig Nettles. "It 
shouldn't be a hangup anymore." 

New York has so few players who were 
developed in its farm system that the 
Yankee locker room resembles a bus de¬ 
pot. Two of the most recent arrivals were 
obtained within 2 Vi hours of each other 
last winter: Centerfielder Mickey Rivers 
(from California) and Second Baseman 
Willie Randolph (Pittsburgh). Rivers, 
who led the league with 70 stolen bases 
last year, and Randolph, a native New 
Yorker who is the only rookie on the All- 
Star ballot, are speedsters perfectly suit¬ 
ed to the Yanks' all-out style. And with 
batting averages above .300, they get 
plenty of chances to show their fancy 
footwork. They arc tied for the division 
lead in steals with 14 apiece. 

Daring and aggressiveness have always 
characterized Martin, both as a player 
and a manager. "Players like to do things 
that are exciting," he says. “It's risky, 
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but we're successful more often than we 
fail. The other team never knows what 
we are going to do next. And this extra 
pressure forces mistakes." 

When Martin moved from Texas to 
New York late last season, he had nei¬ 
ther the time nor the personnel to insti¬ 
tute his favorite style of play. But the 
trades for Rivers and Randolph and a 
thorough teaching job in spring training 
got his system firmly implanted. “I told 
them they would never be criticized for 
making a mistake because of over-ag¬ 
gressiveness," Martin says. “1 didn’t 
want anybody holding back.” 

No one has. With Martin directing 
traffic from the dugout, Rivers and Ran¬ 
dolph have become the pilferingest pair 
in the East. Nettles has five steals, one 
more than his total for the last four sea¬ 
sons, and Catcher Thurman Munson has 
six, equaling his career high for a sea¬ 
son. Leftfielder Roy White, who was fre¬ 
quently miscast as a cleanup man for five 
years, is now batting second where he can 
hit and run and lay down bunts. “Some 
guys complain when they bat behind a 
base-stealer like Rivers," says White. 
“But I like it. His running opens holes 
in the infield. He’s given us a whole new 
dimension.” 

Since childhood, John Milton Rivers 
has been called “Mickey" after his old 
Yankee hero, Mantle. That is about the 
closest connection the new Yanks have 
with their long-gone, long-ball past. In 
fact, to obtain Rivers, a small. Rod Ca- 
rew-style batter, the Yankees gave up 
their leading power hitter, Bobby Bonds. 
Now New York has its runningest team 
ever, twice as larcenous as, for example, 
the Go Go While Sox of 1959. 

“I like our style just the way it is,” 
says Sparky Lyle, the flaky bullpen ace 
who has four wins and seven saves. “It’s 
nice to have those power hitters, but you 
can’t always count on them to come 
through.” The Yankee pitching staff has 
learned to count on an attack that in¬ 
cludes five .300 batters. One of them, 
Designated Hitter Lou Piniella, says, 
“We know how to handle the bat. We 
don’t strike out much, and we can go to 
the opposite field. Of course, we’ll hit 
some home runs, but home runs don’t 
win championships," 

Piniella is dead right. In only one sea¬ 
son since 1970 has a team led the Amer¬ 
ican League in homers and won its di¬ 
vision. Three base-stealing leaders have 
doubled as champions of their divisions. 


It will take plenty of fast feet to hold 
off the Red Sox. Boston was a heavy fa¬ 
vorite to repeat as division champion this 
year, and none of the Red Sox disagreed 
with that prediction. “Ifanything, weare 
stronger," Manager Darrell Johnson 
said in spring training. 

But the Red Sox started slowly, then 
came completely unraveled during their 
losing streak. When Boston bottomed 
out at 6-15, its team batting average was 
.256 and its staff ERA was 4.60. Pitcher 
LuisTiant (3-2) and Centerfielder Fred 
Lynn (.419) had played well, but two bat¬ 
ting stars of last season, Leftfielder Jim 
Rice and Second Baseman Denny Doyle, 
were benched. They hit a combined .221 
during Boston's swoon. And the Sox who 
remained on the field seemed to be in¬ 
fected with a malaise of the mind. 
"We've already made more mental mis¬ 
takes than we made all last year,” says 
Coach Don Zimmer. There was also the 
problem of salary disputes involving 
Lynn, Catcher Carlton Fisk and Short¬ 
stop Rick Burleson. There even have 
been rumors that Lynn, last season’s 
MVP, may be traded to the Angels if he 
does not sign soon. 

The Sox corrected their on-field diffi¬ 
culties after a self-proclaimed Salem 
witch "examined their auras.” Improved 
pitching and hitting did not hurt, either. 


Speedsters Rivers (left) and Randolph lead 




The bullpen, bolstered by former Brave 
Tom House, picked up two wins and two 
saves during the recovery, and Ferguson 
Jenkins, obtained from Texas in the Sox' 
only other major trade during the off-sea- 
son, pitched two victories. The hitters 
went on a .293 tear led by reserve Out¬ 
fielder Rick Miller, who got a chance in 
centerfield when Lynn was injured. 

The Red Sox agreed that a four-game 
sweep in New York would put them back 
in the race. Overstatement became the or¬ 
der of the day as one player after anoth¬ 
er measured ‘‘the electricity in the air" 
and made comparisons with the playoffs. 
But Burleson had to laugh when he said, 
"Playing the Yankees here is like play¬ 
ing the World Series." That was going 
too far. 

What could not be overstated was the 
heated rivalry between the two teams. 
That became apparent during the first 
game on Thursday night. The Yankees 
tried to stretch a 1-0 lead with two out 
in the sixth by sending Piniella, one of 
the few lead-footed New Yorkers, home 
from second on a single to right field. 
Dwight Evans, who has a cannon arm 
and had cut down another runner at the 
plate in the third inning, caught Piniella 
with a perfect strike. When Piniella tried 
to jostle the ball out of Fisk's grasp, the 
fight was on. 


the Eastern Division in steals with 14 each. 



As the umpires watched from a safe 
distance, players streamed onto the field 
from both dugouts and the center-field 
bullpens. Rivers, a flyweight, engaged in 
guerrilla tactics on the perimeter, but the 
main event involved Pitcher Bill Lee, 
Boston's only left-handed starter, and 
Nettles. Lee got much the worst of it—a 
black eye and a torn ligament in his 
shoulder that is likely to keep him out of 
action for six weeks. Other casualties in¬ 
cluded Yaz (bruised thigh), Piniella 
(swollen finger) and Rivers (injured toe). 
Even the bat boy was hit by debris thrown 
from the stands. 

After the Yankees won the fight, the 
Red Sox came back to take the game, 
exploding for eight runs in the last three 
innings for an 8-2 victory. "The fight is 
what did it,” said Yastrzemski, who 
smacked his fourth and fifth homers in 
the two days since he had borrowed Ev¬ 
ans' bat and resumed his familiar raised- 
arm stance. "After that we had a will to 
win I hadn't seen since the World Series. 
I wasn't just congratulated after the 
home runs, I was mobbed." 

The injuries left New York with a 
makeshift lineup for the second game. 
Munson moved to left so that White 
could replace Rivers in center, and Car¬ 
los May, acquired from the White Sox 
only the day before, replaced Piniella as 
the DH. In desperate need of a reserve 
outfielder, the Yankees called minor-lea¬ 
guer Kerry Dineen at 6 p.m. and told him 
to hightail it in from Syracuse. As/or 
the Red Sox, Lee looked like a man who 
had welshed on a loan, and Yaz could 
barely walk. But he had to stay at first 
because two other teammates were dis¬ 
abled by earlier injuries. 

The highlights of the second game were 
provided mainly by the substitutes. Ran¬ 
dolph’s stolen base and a nicely execut¬ 
ed hit-and-run by First Baseman Chris 
Chambliss helped the Yankees to a 2-0 
first-inning lead. Then Munson, a Gold 
Glove catcher but an iron glove leftfield- 
er, misjudged one fly ball and dropped 
another as Boston came back with four 
runs in the second. 

New York rallied to tie the score at 
5-5 in the ninth on a pinch double by 
Otto Velez and two sacrifice flies. Three 
innings later Boston's Doyle, who is gain¬ 
ing a reputation for ill-timed mistakes, 
committed a two-out error on a ground¬ 
er by May. Nettles and Dineen followed 
with back-to-back singles, and the Yan¬ 
kees won 6-5. 


Dineen, who had arrived at the Sta¬ 
dium (by airplane and Steinbrenner's 
chauffeured limousine) in the fifth in¬ 
ning, was the unlikeliest of heroes. The 
high point of his previous major league 
tour, a seven-game stint last season dur¬ 
ing which he batted an impressive .364, 
was a fan letter from Mrs. Babe Ruth. 

There was more excitement on Satur¬ 
day, when the teams again battled into 
extra innings. Yankee ace Catfish Hunt- 
ter, who was 0-3 against Boston last year 
and a slow-starting 3-5 against the league 
before this game, won it 1 -0 with a three- 
hit, 11-inning masterpiece. 

Randolph got two of the five hits al¬ 
lowed by starter Dick Pole and House. 
He was unable to score on either of them, 
although he twice reached second base, 
the first time on a wild pickoff throw, then 
on White's bunt. But Boston let the rook¬ 
ie on once too often by walking him to 
open the 11th inning. Again White sac¬ 
rificed him to second. After Munson was 
walked intentionally and Chambliss flied 
out, up came May, who won the game 
by slashing a single past the diving Doyle. 
"That's the kind of game we always lost 
to Boston in the past," said White. Man¬ 
ager Johnson, again seven games behind 
the Yanks, called the second straight ex¬ 
tra-inning defeat "brutal.” 

A third loss on Sunday would have 
been more than brutal for Boston, but 
the Red Sox rebounded with a 7-6 vic¬ 
tory. It was a tense classic of another 
sort—there were two ties and four lead 
changes—even if it was mucked up by 
the Yankees, who had an error, two 
passed balls and a wild pitch and walked 
in the winning run in the ninth. . 

The Yanks also suffered from their ag¬ 
gressiveness, running themselves out of 
two scoring opportunities. After Boston 
had gone ahead for the second time on 
Rice's two-run homer in the seventh, Di¬ 
neen was caught stealing with two out in 
the eighth. Then, with one out in the 
ninth and the Yanks trailing 7-5, Ran¬ 
dolph got his third hit of the day. Sec¬ 
onds later he scored on White's drive into 
the left-field corner, but White was 
thrown out at third on a fine relay from 
Miller to Burleson to Third Baseman 
Rico Petrocelli. Munson's weak pop-up 
ended the game. 

More than 160,000 fans had watched 
the two rivals divide the series. And even 
though the standings were not affected, 
the early-season tranquillity most cer¬ 
tainly was. end- 
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Question: Did Glance (left) peak too soon? 


E xcept for the location, Atlanta in¬ 
stead of Eugene, Ore., it could have 
been the 100-meter final of the Olympic 
Trials, not the Martin Luther King 
Games. Indeed, the race went just about 
the way everyone expects the Trials to 
go in late June. Running with killer in¬ 
stinct for the first time this year, as he 
said he would, Steve Williams burned to 
yet another 9.9, giving him five ties for 
the world record, and in doing so, swept 
aside the challenges of such strong young 
chargers as Harvey Glance and Ed Pres¬ 
ton, who finished second and third, and 
Houston McTear, who came in a disap¬ 
pointing seventh. 

When the .race was over, Williams 
turned and sped almost as quickly back 
to Glance, Auburn’s effervescent fresh¬ 
man, to apologize. No, not for winning, 
but for snatching the tape at the end of 
the race and firing a look back toward 
those less swift than he. 

"Hey, I didn’t mean nothing by that, 
baby; it just happened,” Williams said, 
embracing his smaller, more muscular ri¬ 
val. "We got to have a few beers, you 
and me and McTear, and start putting 
our stuff together for the Games.” 

Less than an hour later Williams was 
a winner again, this time in the 200-me¬ 
ter. .His time foas* 19.9, a tenth off the 


STEVE SAID SO SORRY 
BUT I GOTTA RUN 


Having lingered too long in the company of Harvey Glance, Houston McTear 
and other 100-meter men, Steve Williams excused himself and won breezing 


world record, and again Glance was sec¬ 
ond, Preston third. For a man who has 
said that he intends to win four gold med¬ 
als at Montreal, it was a mighty impres¬ 
sive performance. 

At dinner the night before with Vicki 
Smith, a tall and pretty shotputter from 
Florida State, Williams had predicted 
that the 100-meter race would make the 
rest of the world painfully aware of the 
overall strength of American sprinters. 

"Tomorrow will change the whole 
complexion of the sprint Games,” he 
said. "The world is going to wake up and 
see the times and say, ‘Oh, oh, those guys 
have really got their stuff together.’ And 
a few guys ducked this race. It is quite 
possible fifth place could be 9.9. Those 
guys can look back then and say, ‘Wow, 
I should have been there.’ ” 

Among the missing were Reggie Jones, 
who ran a 10 flat behind Don Quarrie’s 
9.9 at the California Relays later that 
day, and Steve Riddick, who had a 10.33 
in Florence, Italy earlier in the week. The 
way Williams was running, it hardly mat¬ 
tered, although he himself was less than 
satisfied. 

"The first part of the race was just ter¬ 
rible,” Williams said. "I ran like a spec¬ 
tator. I was too concentrated on how the 
other runners were doing. I kept look¬ 
ing to the side at Glance. And I kept try¬ 
ing to peek around to see what McTear 
was doing.” 

He didn’t have any trouble seeing the 
5'8' Glance, who has run two 9.9's, and 
who got away quickly to lead most of 
the race. McTear stayed with him half¬ 
way, then slowed abruptly and was swal¬ 
lowed up in the field. 

The last six weeks have been discour¬ 
aging for McTear. For one thing, his 
coach, Will Willoughby, was involved in 
some legal difficulties, and the 19-year- 
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old sprinter missed two weeks of train¬ 
ing. In addition, having turned down an 
offer to play football at the University 
of Florida, he has taken a battering by 
the state’s newspapers. 

"What we have done with McTear is 
create a phenomenon,” said Brooks 
Johnson, Williams’ coach at the Florida 
Track Club. “And now we are trying to 
devour it. It’s unfair for grown men to 
gang up on a 19-year-old. The kid has 
had a lot of pressure on him.” 

Williams has been going to Johnson 
for counsel since 1973. Then last Decem¬ 
ber he moved to Gainesville, Fla. from 
San Diego so they could work together 
full-time. The first thing Johnson did was 
to get out some video tapes of Williams’ 
races. Together they analyzed his form 
frame by hand-turned frame. 

"I was shocked,” Williams said before 
the race. "I never realized how bad I was. 
I had been winning by accident, over¬ 
coming bad form purely by strength. I 
was overstriding, with my feet always 
ahead of my body. That’s what you do 
when you want to stop, not go. My arm 
motion was bad; I was running with my 
shoulders up around my ears. Since then 
I’ve totally concentrated on technique, 
and still won by accident. Tomorrow will 
be the first time I’ve stepped out where I 
will totally rely on killer instinct." 

Which he did. While Williams was 
winning and McTear struggling. Glance 
and Preston, a 20-year-old sophomore at 
Arkansas State, were establishing them¬ 
selves as solid favorites to make the U.S. 
Olympic team. Glance, overtaken by 
Williams in the last 10 meters, finished 
in 10 flat; Preston, running on a track he 
felt was too soft, in 10.3. 

Glance had said he would run as he 
always has, fully relaxed, waiting for his 
strength to make him dominant over the 
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last 30 meters. A 145-pounder, he bench- 
presses 305 pounds. Something is work¬ 
ing for him. He was a 9.4 sprinter in high 
school last year, and has since won the 
NCAA 60-yard indoor championship, 
plus recording the two 9.9s. 

‘‘But I'm not taking anything for 
granted,” he said. ‘‘Before the Trials I’m 
going to run the junior championships. 

I want to represent my country some¬ 
where this year." 

As a ninth-grader he had watched the 
1972 Olympics on TV. Every time they 
played the national anthem, he sang all 
of the words. “‘I saw all those guys wear¬ 
ing USA uniforms and I fantasized my¬ 
self in one of those outfits.” 

On Friday the 6'I", 177-pound Pres¬ 
ton eased through a light workout. Then 
he found a spot in the bleachers, shaded 
from the hot Georgia sun. He has run 
the fastest automatically timed 100 me¬ 
ters this season, a 10.07 at the Texas Re¬ 
lays. ‘‘I guess that makes me the fastest 
so far,” he said. ‘‘The rest all have hand¬ 
held times, which is worth an extra two- 
tenths of a second. I came here thinking 
I can win but it won't bother me if I don’t. 
I’d like to run a 9.9.” 

Nearby, Guy Kochel, Preston’s coach 
at Arkansas State, shook his head. 

Preston laughed. “I'm just better than 
these guys, coach.” 

Kochel shrugged. ‘‘If you get away 
early I don’t believe they’ll run you 
down.” 

It went the other way. Preston got off 
to a slow start. There had been two false 
starts, both caused by Robert Woods of 
Grambling. One was blamed on faulty 
blocks and dismissed. Under the meet 
rules, the first false start would be 
charged against the field. The next one 
would remove the offender from the race. 
It made for a cautious field. 

“There was too much politicking and 
not enough concentration on the part of 
the other guys,” said Preston. He was 
sixth after 30 meters, then began to make 
up a lot of distance on the field. 

“There are some guys you just don't 
make up on,” Kochel said. “Guys like 
Williams and Glance.” 

With 40 yards to go and Glance in 
front, Williams decided he rominutd 

Doubling as winner and spectator, Williams 
hits the tape and checks out the competition. 





GOTTA RUN mtlnued 


had better concentrate on the race rath¬ 
er than on his rivals. He began to lift, 
and with some 10 meters to go he passed 
Glance. 

“He's a monster," said Glance with 
admiration. “A real horse. At the 100- 
yard mark he pulled up and then those 
long legs just started rolling. And I 
thought / was strong.” 

Maybe it's a case of knowing w hat you 
want. Williams wants those four gold 
medals: in the 100, the 200, and two re¬ 
lays—400 and 1.600 meter—something 
no man has ever done. The only race he'll 
run between nowand the Trials is the 400 
in the AAU championships at Los Ange¬ 
les. Williams hopes that with a good time 
he will convince the U.S. coaches that he 
deserves a spot on the 1,600-meter relay 
team. It would be a tremendous feat. 

At dinner Vicki Smith had described 
two recent automobile accidents she had 
been in. She said she certainly hoped she 
didn't have a third. Then she laughed and 
asked Williams if he'd like to take a ride 
with her. 

"No,'' he said with unusual serious¬ 
ness. "God and me are not going to meet 
until after I've won a gold medal." 


Williams' goal is four Olympic gold medals. 



IT TOOK SHORTER A LITTLE LONGER 

by SARAH PILEGGI 


W hen it was all over in Eugene, Ore. 

last Saturday and the three-man 
U.S. Olympic marathon team for Mon¬ 
treal had been decided. Frank Shorter, 
the winner, said he had never had an eas¬ 
ier race: Bill Rodgers, who finished sec¬ 
ond. said he had thought about retiring 
from the sport at 24 miles: and Don Kar- 
dong, the third man, jumped into the 
steeplechase pit because he couldn't 
think of anything to say. 

Shorter's time for his trouble-free, rel¬ 
atively effortless run on a cool, windless 
afternoon was 2 hours, II minutes, 51 
seconds, which was less than one minute 
slower than the Olympic marathon he 
won in Munich in 1972 and more than 
four minutes faster than his time for the 
1972 Trial over the same Eugene course. 
Alongside Shorter nearly every step of 
the way for 26 miles 385 yards through 
the flowering Willamette River valley 
was Rodgers, the late-blooming distance 
runner from Melrose. Mass, who won the 
1975 Boston Marathon in 2:09:55, less 
time than it had ever taken an American 
to do what legend tells us Phidippidcs did 
in 490 B.C. But Phidippidcs, who had 
never heard of splay-heeled Nikes or 
ERG (electrolyte replacement and glu¬ 
cose) or expense-paid trips to Olympia, 
died at the end of his run. whereas Rodg¬ 
ers survived to race again, though a lit¬ 
tle the worse for wear. As he limped off 
the University of Oregon's Hayward 
Field track and into an office under the 
grandstand where USOC drug testers 
waited for urine samples, his eyes were 
bloodshot, his bony shoulders were 
hunched and his system was so dehydrat¬ 
ed that an hour and a quarter later it had 
still not produced a testworthy sample. 

Nevertheless, the first meeting at the 
distance of the country's two best mar¬ 
athoners was what the crowd of 11.000 
knowledgeable Eugene track fans had 
come to see, and Rodgers had held his 
own. The order of the finish was as pre¬ 
dicted: its closeness, however, was not. 
Shorter, w ho is also a very good 10,000- 
meter runner (27:46), is noted for being 
able to throw a 4:38 mile at his pursuers 
about the middle of a race and letting 


them decide what they are going to do 
about it—not an easy matter after, say. 
18 miles. Said Kenny Moore, Shorter's 
teammate at Munich and a late scratch 
at the Trials because of pneumonia. "He 
makes you pay for staying with him. He 
has the physical ability to run a burst and 
the emotional stability to hold the lead. 
For a lot of them, being in the lead is a 
great ordeal." 

As it turned out this time there was 
no need for Shorter’s midrace burst. 
Shorter and Rodgers had the race under 
control by the 15-mile mark and neither 
ever tried to break away. Their times at 
each of the five-mile checkpoints from 10 
to 25 were identical. 

"Our unspoken plan.” said Shorter, 
sitting on the infield grass after the race, 
"was to run hard through the first 20 and 
ease off for the last six. The last six is 
what rips you up, and if it is bad it can 
take you two or three months to get it 
back. This wasn't that lough." Despite 
the ease of his victory. Shorter seemed 
curiously pessimistic about his Olympic 
chances. "I'm only the third or fourth 
fastest in the world," he said. 

It was not until, shoulder to shoulder, 
they came off the foot bridge that cross¬ 
es the Willamette River, with less than a 
mile to go, and with a two- or three-min¬ 
ute lead over Don Kardong and Tony 
Sandoval, who had been battling it out 
for third, that Rodgers began to drop off 
sharply with leg cramps. Going up Ag¬ 
ate Street toward Hayward Field and the 
finish. Shorter, thinking that Rodgers 
was immediately behind him, was star¬ 
tled when he looked around to find his 
running mate had dropped 20 yards 
back. Shorter considered slowing up to 
encourage Rodgers but chose not to for 
fear that cramps might set in. "He sud¬ 
denly found himself alone on the track 
and almost embarrassed," said Moore. 
"He looked like he might stop and urge 
Rodgers to hurry up. But Rodgers was 
by then beyond accelerating." 

Rodgers' left leg was flailing sideways 
as he came onto the track. After one lap 
he reached the finish line in 2:11:58, sev¬ 
en seconds behind Shorter. 






Lest anyone think that the Trial was 
the piece of cake Shorter made it look, 
it should be noted that of the 71 start¬ 
ers, each of whom had qualified with a 
2:23 marathon or better within the last 
13 months, only 49 finished. And of 
those, 28 had times higher than the qual¬ 
ifying standard, even though the course 
was nearly level and the weather was 
perfect. In some cases good runners who 
could have been contenders showed up 
in spite of illnesses and training-induced 
injuries, hoping for miraculous remission 
or merely loth to let thousands of miles 
of training go to waste. Gary Tuttle, for 
instance, one of the favorites for the third 
spot on the team, had been running 120 
miles a week since December. On the 
Tuesday before the Trial, while he was 
jogging to work at his father’s sporting 
goods store in Ventura, Calif., he sud¬ 
denly pulled up with severe pain in his 
left ankle. The foot doctor who treated 
him said he may have torn the scar tis¬ 
sue from an earlier injury. “I think stress 
makes things happen that might not hap¬ 
pen ordinarily," said Tuttle. "You get 
pneumonia like Kenny or tear things like 
me." Though he hobbled to Eugene any¬ 
way and was in 13th place after 10 miles, 
Tuttle was soon forced out. The same 
was true of Steve Hoag of Minneapolis, 
who ran a 2:11:54 at Boston last year 
but had been having sciatic nerve prob¬ 
lems this year. He started, but could not 
finish. 

A larger factor, though, in the high 
mortality rate en route, was the early 
pace. The leaders, Shorter bunched 
among them, reached the five-mile point 
in 24:41. At 10 miles the bunch had 
shrunk to three—Shorter, Rodgers and 
Barry Brown—and they were clocked in 
49:35. "They’re burning it up!” said Sam 
Bell of Indiana University, one of the as¬ 
sistant track and field coaches for Mon¬ 
treal, as he watched the leaders pass the 
Oregon football stadium on the first of 
the 11 Vi-mile loops. At 15 miles Shorter 
and Rodgers passed the docker in tan¬ 
dem at 1:14:26. The leaders had averaged 
sub five-minute miles for 15 miles. 

Brown, 32, hung on to third place for 
more than 20 miles but finally had to quit. 
Ed Mendoza, 22, of Arizona State, who 
ran the fastest 10,000 of the year at last 
month’s Drake Relays, gave up at 
around 17 miles. Charlie McGuire of 
Penn State, another 10,000-meter man, 


Rodgers (left) and Shorter, trailed by cycling track fans, staged a cordial two-man battle. 


ran the fastest 10 miles of his life but 
dropped out at 20 to save his shins for 
the 10,000 at the track and field Trials 
next month. "This will be my second and 
last marathon," he said. "I think mar¬ 
athoners are crazy.” 

Kardong, a former Stanford runner, 
the longest and lankiest of the starters at 
6'3' and 150 pounds, and his friend, 
Tony Sandoval, a 22-year-old senior at 
Stanford, plotted their survival in the ear¬ 
ly going, laying back for the first 10 miles, 
running easily, keeping each other’s spir¬ 
its up, waving to friends, Kardong ebul¬ 
lient, Sandoval smiling diffidently. 

As they passed the 10-mile mark Kar¬ 
dong was 26th and Sandoval was right 
behind him. They were still together at 
15 but they had moved up some—San¬ 
doval to 11th, Kardong to 12th. By 20 
they were sixth and seventh. In the next 
mile, with a tremendous effort, Sandoval 
took third and Kardong moved into 
fourth. Their strategy had worked. They 
had beaten everybody else: now it was 
time to race each other. 

It was between the 22nd and 23rd mile 


that Kardong caught Sandoval and 
passed him, finishing in 2:13:54. Later, 
his green eyes filled with tears, Sandoval 
said, "He’s really a good friend. I didn't 
chase him.” 

Nor did Kardong entirely relish the 
moment. “It was horrible when it finally 
came down to leaving him. I was just hop¬ 
ing we could catch Rodgers or Shorter." 

Sandoval will continue running when 
he goes to medical school and in 1980 he 
will be 26. For Shorter and Rodgers, who 
are 28, and Kardong, 27, now is the time. 
"Tomorrow I’ll jog 10 miles or so," said 
Shorter. "In four days I should be up to 
20. In about five days I'll be able to do 
light intervals and in 10 days I should be 
back to the kind of workouts I was do¬ 
ing a week ago." 

Rodgers hugged Jackie Hansen, the 
women’s world-record holder, and post¬ 
poned his retirement. Kardong, dripping 
steeplechase water, said, “I wanted to 
yell something at the end and I thought 
about what it would be for miles, but I 
couldn't think of anything, so 1 just threw 
up my hands.” end 
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O n the sixth card Texas Dolly stared 
hard at Jesse Alto. Four cards face 
up and $40,000 in gray S500 chips lay 
stark against the green of the poker ta¬ 
ble. The four cards were the jack of di¬ 
amonds, the 2 of hearts, the ace of spades 
and the 10 of diamonds, which had been 
the last to fall. The gamblers both had 
two hole cards. On the strength of his 
hidden cards—or was he bluffing?—Alto 
bet $80,000. It was getting late: a warm 
dawn was about to break in downtown 
Las Vegas, and Alto’s raise was all the 
money he had left in the game. 

Texas Dolly sighed. "O.K., baby," he 
said. Hunching forward, his massive 
shoulders rolling inside his dark brown 
sport shirt, he began pushing forward 
$20,000 stacks of gray chips. The bet was 
called, and there was one more card to 
be turned. 

“What do you have, Jesse?” Texas 
Dolly asked. Because Alto had nothing 
left to bet, the hole cards could be turned 
over before the final one fell. 

Alto flipped over an ace and a jack, 
both hearts. Matched with the four cards 
in the center of the table, they gave him 
two pairs, aces and jacks. His dark Leb¬ 
anese face was blank. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHRISTOPHER SPRINGMANN 
After six cards in the final hand. Alto's ace- 
Jack In the hole, combined with the face-up 
cards In the center of the table, seemed sure 
to give him a winning two pairs. Then Texas 
Dolly's two pairs. 10s and 2s. became a full 
house when the club 10 fell as the final card. 


HOUSE OF CARDS 

WORTH $220,000 


At the World Series of Poker. Jesse A/to (left) ended up with the look of a 
loser as Texas Dolly drew a "boat" full of 10s and loot on the last card 

by PAT PUTNAM 
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“You've got me beat," Texas Dolly 
drawled. He revealed a 10 and a deuce, 
both spades. Another two-pair hand, but 
his pairs were too small. “Turn the last 
one over," he said looking across at the 
dealer. The dealer’s right hand moved to¬ 
ward the deck. 

Fifty-seven hours earlier, on May 14, 22 
men had sat down at three tables in Bin- 
ion's Horseshoe club, where $1 million 
in $10,000 bills is on display behind a 
thick shield of Plexiglas, to begin the Sev¬ 
enth Annual World Series of Poker. All 
but three were full-time gamblers; 13 of 
them were Texans. 

Each man needed 510,000 to sit in on 
the Series, and when a player's stake was 
gone, so was he. The last man left at the 
table would keep all the cash—$220,000. 
The game was hold 'em, which is no less 
Texan than the Alamo, and all it takes 
to play it well are a gunfighter's nerve, 
the endurance of a cattle drover and a 
drunken cowboy’s respect for money on 
Saturday night. 

The rules of the game, a volatile vari¬ 
ation of seven-card stud, are simple. 
After two cards are dealt face down to 
each player, bets are made. Then three 
cards, called the flop, are dealt face up 
in the middle of the table. More bets are 
made. The sixth and seventh cards also 
are dealt face up, with betting after each. 
The player puts together his best five- 
card hand, using his two hole cards and 


the five community cards. Success is 
keyed to the bluff, armed robbery with 
an empty shotgun, and the trap, making 
your opponents think you are Gomer 
Pyle when you really are the 1st Marine 
Division. 

“Played for high stakes, poker is bru¬ 
tal,” says Crandall Addington, one of the 
13 Texans, but after a highly successful 
five-year tour playing gin rummy, no 
longer a full-time gambler. A handsome, 
balding man who favors diamond stick¬ 
pins and hand-rolled Brazilian cigars, 
Addington greatly fattened his gin rum¬ 
my winnings on the commodities mar¬ 
ket. He now deals in San Antonio real 
estate. “After half a million years of man 
hunting man, we now do it in a socially 
acceptable manner," he says. “We play 
poker for fortunes." 

A small game hunter when not trap¬ 
ping two-legged prey at cards. Junior 
Whited spent most of his first 19 years 
picking cotton in Texas. A burly man 
with a wide, pleasant face, thick side¬ 
burns and his hair slicked back in a pom¬ 
padour, he looks as though he belongs 
in a stock car streaking around a track 
in North Carolina. He bought his first 
shoes when he was 10 years old, and lost 
them the next week, shooting craps with 
a cousin. A few days later Whited and 
his cousin played again. The cousin went 
home naked. The next year, still shoot¬ 
ing craps, Whited won a grocery store 
from his uncle. His mother made him 


give it back. “It was just a little ol’ store,” 
Whited says. 

Never having spent a day in school, 
Whited taught himself to read and write. 
One of the country’s top gin players, he 
can add a six-card point total in a flash; 
he has what Addington calls “the very 
precise, analytical reasoning of the suc¬ 
cessful high roller." 

“Poker playing isn't knowing what 
you have,” Whited says. “Anybody can 
know that. It’s knowing what the other 
guy has. It's that, and selling your hand 
to make the most money. You have to 
analyze people. If they can be read, I’ll 
do it sooner or later." 

While explaining the essentials of his 
profession, Whited sat with his new wife 
Sue in the coffee shop of the Horseshoe. 
Soon they were joined by Sailor Roberts, 
a short, pudgy man, gentle and shy, with 
aquick. engaging grin. Other poker play¬ 
ers say Roberts is the last great roman¬ 
tic in the world. They swear he has been 
known to borrow money to lend to a 
stranger with a hard-luck story. Or to 
give it to a female. If skin were money, 
Roberts would have to find another way 
to hold his bones together. 

A year ago he won $210,000 in the 
World Series of Poker. This year he is 
down on his luck, but staying cheerful. 
“Hey, things are looking up," he said. 
“Last night Amarillo Slim and I were 
betting on what time the 6 o’clock movie 
came on. He liked 6:30.1 won that one." 

continued 


When the decisive card dropped SI hours after the Series began. Aito chipped in with congratulations for Texas Dolly. Then the winner cashed in. 
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A 'trap' made it thumbs down tor Pearson. 


“You gonna play?” Whited asked 
him. 

“I guess so. If 1 can borrow enough 
heavy money to stake me," Roberts said. 

“Well, I've got S2,000 of it for you,” 
said Whited. 

“But you need it for your stake.” 

“No,” Whited said. “I’ve had this put 
aside to help you." 

Born in Dallas and raised in San An¬ 
gelo, Texas, Roberts learned to shoot 
dice when he was a 12-year-old caddie. 
After playing high school football, he 
spent the Korean War in the Navy. When 
he got out, he was a full-time gambler. 

"I always wanted to do something oth¬ 
er than gamble—almost anything else.” 



he says. "But I was just too lazy." 

For some time after the war Roberts 
and his dog Flirty, a German shepherd, 
roomed with Texas Dolly, as the 300- 
pound Doyle Brunson is known. One day 
Roberts and Brunson were playing golf, 
with S1,900 riding on the outcome. Brun¬ 
son, then nearly a scratch player, was the 
winner. 

“I’m a little short right now." Rob¬ 
erts said. 

“That’s O.K.," Brunson told him. 
"I’ll just lake your dog.” 

Another time the two gamblers were 
driving through Mexico. Roberts was im¬ 
pressed by the height of a nearby moun¬ 
tain. After a glance. Brunson dismissed 
it as an insignificant bump. 

"Oh, yeah?” said Roberts. “If it's so 
little. I’ll bet S500 you can’t climb it in 
tn hour and a half.” 

“Stop the car." Brunson yelled. Forty- 
five minutes later he stood at the top. 
waving his coat wildly. "A case of bad 
handicapping," says Roberts. 

While getting his degree in adminis¬ 
tration education at Hardin-Simmons, 
Brunson was one of the fastest collegiate 
milers in Texas. He was also an outstand¬ 
ing basketball player who was closely 
scouted by the Minneapolis Lakers. 
Then, between his junior and senior 
years, a wall fell on his leg and broke it. 
It was the end of his athletic career. 

Fourteen years ago he was felled again, 
this time by cancer. With his wife and 
Roberts he went to the M. D. Anderson 
Institute in Houston, where the cancer 
was cut away. His wife spent 12 hours a 
day at his bedside: Roberts was there the 
other 12. 

When Brunson left the hospital, the 
cancer was gone. Before that he had been 
just a good poker player. Since then, he 
has become the finest (at least, after age 
slowed the legendary Johnny Moss). 
When you look cancer in the eye, flip over 
your hole cards and pick up the pot, any 
other game, no matter the stakes, has to 
seem like hopscotch. “He’s a little hard 
to get the best of,” says Roberts. 

Another tough cookie is Amarillo Slim 
Preston, who won the 1972 World Se¬ 
ries and became an instant international 
celebrity. Tall, slender and craggily hand¬ 
some, he holds an open invitation to talk 
shows, played a bit part in the movie Cal¬ 
ifornia Split and has written a popular 
book on how to play poker. "The book 
isn’t worth a bar of soap,” he says with 
the long ton of honesty that is typical of 


professional gamblers. “But if people 
want to buy it, that’s their business." 

Aside from gambling, Preston's busi¬ 
ness is raising cattle and quarter horses 
on his 3,170-acre ranch near Amarillo. 
He leases out three other spreads. Dur¬ 
ing his frequent absences from his ranch 
he does things like beat Minnesota Fats 
at pool played with a broom handle and 
defeat a Ping-Pong champion in a game 
of table tennis during which Coke bot¬ 
tles served as paddles. 

“My wife says when a man works, he 
sweats. And when he sweats, he stinks." 
says Preston. “To please her, I try never 
to work. When I went into the Army in 
1948, they sent me around the world as 
a goodwill ambassador. The only good 
will I created was for me. I broke every 
noncom in Europe shooting pool. Ru¬ 
mor has it that I was a pretty good-sized 
bookmaker in Texas. Rumor also has it 
that when Uncle Sam got interested. 
1 got quickly disinterested. Rich men 
would rather beat me out of S3 than beat 
another man out of 510,000. But when 
they sit down to play, they always an¬ 
ticipate losing—and I never try to dis¬ 
appoint them. Most places when 1 show 
up to play, people start looking at their 
watches. All of a sudden they've got to 
take their old ladies to the market or their 
kids fell in a well. 

"People would rather play me gin 
rummy because 1 only hit them once- 
at the end when we tote up the score. 
It’s not as painful as poker. In poker you 
keep pounding and pounding." 

Play had hardly begun at the Horse¬ 
shoe when Whited and Moss, two of the 
big favorites, began to find themselves on 
the wrong end of the pounding. With 
only 510,000 at the start, it does not take 
a very long run of dull hole cards to 
knock even first-rate gamblers from the 
game. This was Moss' 69th birthday, and 
just 2:05 into the game he was gone, the 
third man out. 

By Sunday afternoon, after 10-hour 
breaks each night, the field had been re¬ 
duced to eight. Preston was gone, a vic¬ 
tim of bad cards and called bluffs. “I 
haven’t seen a hand since I left Texas,” 
he said as he settled into his new role as 
a TV color man. 

It is the nature of poker that stronger 
players turn on the weakest— at first the 
untalented and the unlucky, later those 
short on money. None of the eight who 
survived until the start of the final round 
of play was lacking in skill, but some were 
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tell the hour, minute, second, month and date. 
(Self-setting for months of 28.30 and 31 days.) 

Automatic sensors adjust numeral brightness 
for easy reading, day or night. 

Simplified one-button lime setting controls. 
Scratch resistant mineral crystals keep readers 
sharp and dear 

Performance backed by 20.000 dealers. 

From $99 to $180 (suggested retail prices). 
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Based on Road & Track magazine s 
consideration of hundreds of 1975 automobiles: 

The Rabbit 
is the best 
Gar in the 
world for 

under $ 3500. 

'Suggested 1976 retail price S3. 499 Eost Coost P.O.E. (4-dr. model higher). Transportation, local taxes, and dealor delivery chorgos additional. 

’Based on Agbabian Associates test results. Volkswagen of Americo. 


It wasn't Toyota, 
it wasn't Datsun. 
It wasn't Vega. 

It wasn't Pinto. 

It wasn't Honda. 
It wasn't Fiat. 

We set our standards high. 
So did the car experts of 
Road & Track. 

In naming the 10 best cars 
in the world, they began with 
a subject dear to our hearts. 


And we quote: "We con¬ 
sidered value for money 
carefully. With what has hap¬ 
pened to prices the last three 
years this is more critical 
than ever in America: no 
longer can so many of us buy 
on a whim and trade every 
two or three years." 

The annual Detroit model- 
change madness is dying a 
well-deserved death. 

The Volkswcgen Rabbit 
was picked to be the best car 
in the world for under $3500 


for the right reasons. 

39 mpg 
highway, 

25 mpg city. 

These are EPA estimates 
of what the Rabbit achieved 
in the 1976 EPA tests. 

The tests were performed 
with standard transmission. 
The mileage you get can vary, 
depending on how and 
where you drive, optional 
equipment and the condition 


of your car. 

No other car combines this 
kind of economy with the 
incredible power that moves 
a Rabbit. 

Beats Datsun 
outside. 

You're propelled from 0 to 
50 in only 8.2 seconds. 

At that range, a Datsun 
B-210 is 60% slower than a 
VW Rabbits 

If you've ever pulled out 
into a passing lane and then 
seemed to hang there as the 
seconds ticked away, you 
know the importance of this 
kind of pick-up. 

Beats Cadillac 
inside. 

Looks are deceiving. 

As Road & Track put it: "Its 
space for passengers and 
luggage is remarkable.' 1 

87% of the space in the 
Rabbit is devoted to func¬ 
tional room. 

Open the large Hatchback, 
put the rear seat down, and 
you have more luggage 
space than in the trunk of a 
Cadillac Fleetwood. 

There’s as much glass area 
as you would find in a Lincoln 


Continental Mark IV and as 
much leg and head room as 
you would find in some mid¬ 
size cars. 

All that, and it still parks 
like a Volkswagen. 

"First-class 

handling." 

Road & Track said it. 

So did our customers. 

70% of the people who 
bought Rabbits said it was 
the test-drive that finally 
convinced them. 

Front-wheel drive gives 
you better tracking, especi¬ 
ally on wet roads. 

Rack-and-pinion steering 
gives you better handling. 

If one brake circuit fails, a 
second circuit takes over. 

If one front tire blows, 
negative steering roll radius 
brings you to a sure, straight 
stop. 

Safety package? 

The whole car is a safety 
package, down to the padded 
key that fits into the ignition. 

VW Reliability. 

Reliability, dependability 
— words often used loosely 
in advertising, were key to 
the Road & Track selection. 


Today, over 1100 
Volkswagen dealers are 
committed to making sure 
your Rabbit lives a long, 
happy, carefree life. 

And they back this com¬ 
mitment with one of the most 
advanced car coverage 
plans in the automotive in¬ 
dustry: The VW Owner's 
Security Blanket. 

Our Winner. 

212 automobiles were 
considered. 

10 won. 

We at Volkswagen are 
proud to take our place next 
to the Mercedes-Benz 450 
SE/SEL, the Porsche 911 
Carrera, and the other fine 
cars chosen "The Best." 

In this fast-moving, dis¬ 
countable, "move 'em off the 
lot and worry about service 
later" world, it’s nice to know 
that something as seemingly 
remote as craftsmanship can 
still be appreciated. 

# 

The rabbit 








'Enriched Flavor’ 
Entry Outdates 
Conventional Low 
Tar Cigarettes. 


New flavor discovery for 9 mg. tar MERIT achieves taste of 
cigarettes having 60% more tar. 


Today there’s a way to get real 
taste from a cigarette 
without high tar. 

That’s the report on a 
new taste discovery called 
‘Enriched Flavor’. A way 
to pack flavor—extra 
flavor—into tobacco with- 
out the usual corre¬ 
sponding increase in tar. 

The cigarette packed 
with ‘Enriched Flavor’ is 
remarkable new MERIT. 

And in tests involving 
thousands of smokers of 
filter cigarettes, the 
majority reported MERIT 
delivered more taste than five current 
leading low tar cigarettes having all 
the way up to 60% more tar. 

© Philip Morris Inc. 1976 



MERIT and MERIT MENTHOL 


Repeat: delivered more taste. 

In similar tests against 
11 mg. to 15 mg. menthol 
brands, MERIT 
MENTHOL was reported 
to deliver as much— or 
more— taste than the 
higher tar brands tested. 

You’ve been smoking 
“low tar, good taste” 
claims long enough. 

Now smoke the cigarette. 
MERIT. Unprecedented 
flavor at 9 mg. tar. 

One of the lowest tar 
levels in smoking today. 


9 mg."'tar;' 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 









HOUSE OF CARDS continued 


suffering from the shorts. The first to go 
was Bobby Baldwin, who began the day 
with only about S5.000. 

The next two—ex-Navy frogman Pug 
Pearson, the 1973 World Series champi¬ 
on. and Bert Rice—were soon taken out 
by Addington. With a pair of 5s in the 
hole, he baited a trap by merely match¬ 
ing the S400 opening bet. So did five oth¬ 
ers, including Pearson, who had a jack-8 
in the hole. Then Rice, with an ace-jack, 
raised S2.000. 

Shrugging. Pearson matched the raise 
and upped it S3,400, all the money he 
had. When you are that low, you either 
make a move or the ante in ensuing hands 
will eat up what is left. Alto called, Rob¬ 
erts matched the bet and Brunson 
dropped out of the hand. 

The trap set, Addington looked across 
the table at his opponents and sprang it. 
He called and raised 522,000, which was 
all he had left. Pearson called, Alto 
dropped out and Rice pushed in his re¬ 
maining S14.000. Roberts tossed in his 
cards. 

A 5, which gave Addington three of 
them, a 9 and a jack fell in the flop. Now 
Pearson and Rice each had a pair of jacks 
to Addington’s trips. Aside from the case 
jack, the only cards that could beat Ad¬ 
dington were an ace-ace for Rice or an 
8-8 for Pearson. The sixth card was a 
queen, the seventh was a 4. The pot was 
worth $38,000, and Pearson and Rice 
were finished. 

Escaping Addington’s first trap, Rob¬ 
erts walked straight into a second. With 
five players left, the ante up to S200 and 
the opening bet increased to S800, Ad¬ 
dington was dealt two queens in the hole. 
He covered the opening bet of S800. Rob¬ 
erts checked his hole cards, saw an ace 
and a queen and raised S3.000. All the 
other players had folded, but Addington 
still was content to bait his hook. He just 
met Roberts’ raise. The flop came up 
jack-7-quccn. Roberts bet 53,000. “How 
much you got left?” Addington asked. 

Roberts counted his chips. “Exactly 
527.700," he said. 

Addington called the S3.000 raise— 
then increased the bet by S27.700. Snap. 
Roberts met the raise with the last of his 
chips, and the hole cards were turned 
over. Addington had three queens to 
Roberts’ two. Roberts had just two 
chances: an ace-ace to give him a full 
house or a king-10 to give him a straight. 
It was about a 200-to-l shot. The first 
card was a 5. The second didn't matter. 


“To be very honest about it,” Rob¬ 
erts said, "I just made a real bad play.” 

Now only four players were left. The 
survivors were Addington. Brunson, 
Tom Hufnagle, a young pro from Pitts¬ 
burgh who impressed his opponents with 
his personality and potential, and Alto. 
Born in Mexico of Lebanese parents, 
raised in Haifa and a Texan since his ear¬ 
ly 20s, Alto was one of the three part- 
time gamblers in the field. He makes his 
living as an auto dealer in Houston. 

Soon it was Addington's turn to fall. 
The ante had been increased to 5500. with 
the automatic opening bet—called “the 
force"—raised to SI,000. Addington 
caught a qucen-10 in the hole and. after 
Brunson checked, he bet S5.000. Alto, 
with a queen-jack, called, and so did 
Brunson. Hufnagle folded. A queen-9-6 
fell on the flop. At that moment Adding¬ 
ton thought Alto had the best cards, and 
decided to play him into Brunson, who, 
he figured, had the weakest of the three 
hands. Addington bet all he had, S22.000. 
Alto folded. One of the most aggressive 
bettors in the game, Brunson matched 
the raise. “At that moment I knew I had 
played the pot perfectly," Addington 
said later. 

The sixth card was a 9, giving Brun¬ 
son three of them. So much for perfec¬ 
tion: Addington now needed a queen to 
win. The last card was a 4, and Brunson 
pulled in 564,000. 

“And then there were three," said 
Preston, who was watching the play. 

Hufnagle grinned at him and said, 
“And 1 never thought I’d be one of them. 
What am I doing here?” 

No sooner did he say that than he was 
pot there anymore. For Hufnagle. the 
end came at 3:32 a.m., about 56 hours 
after he had hit the table. With an 8-9, 
both hearts, in the hole, he checked. 
Brunson, with two diamonds, the jack 
and the 5, bet 51,000. Hufnagle called. 
Alto folded. 

Two hearts, the jack and the ace, and 
the 8 of diamonds came on the flop. That 
gave Brunson a pair of jacks and three 
diamonds. Hufnagle had a pair of 8s^ 
and four hearts. They had two cards still 
to play. 

Brunson bet S5.000. all that Hufnagle 
had left. W'ith a small smile, Hufnagle 
pushed in his remaining chips. 

The sixth card was the 4 of diamonds. 
Then a black deuce came, helping no one. 
“Oh, dear, he got me," Hufnagle said. 
“Two jacks are good.” 



Crandall Addington was tripped up by trips. 


Now just Jesse Alto and Texas Dolly 
Brunson were left sitting at the table. 

The dealer removed the top card and 
tossed it away. That is called burning a 
card. In the World Scries there is no room 
for chicanery. The dealer is a nonplayer 
and receives no cut of the action. A joker 
covers the bottom card. And before any 
cards are turned after the hole cards have 
been dealt, the top card is burned. That 
eliminates any desire to mark a card. Be¬ 
fore the sixth and seventh cards come oft’ 
the deck, another card is burned. The 
dealer’s hand returned to the deck. Alto 
was dead still. The 10 of clubs fell face up 
on the table, giving Texas Dolly his third 
10, good for a full house of 10s over 2s. 
S220.000 and the championship. 

“Wow,” said Texas Dolly. 

“Congratulations," said Alto. 

Thirty minutes later Alto was at anoth¬ 
er table, sitting down to a new game of 
hold ’em. “Why not?" he asked. “I came 
to play. That game is over.” end 
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“Now is the best 
for you to buy a new 


“l sincerely believe you should take your 
hard-earned money and put it where you 
live, in a home of your own. Right now. 
We’ve been through some hard times, 
but things are looking better and this is 
an excellent time to buy your own home. 
Here’s why. 

Owning a home is one of the best ways 
to beat inflation. 

"The home is generally the American 
family's largest single investment. Right 
now, home ownership is one of the family’s 
best protections against infla¬ 
tion. Why? Stocks fluctuate. 

Cars depreciate. Life insurance 
and savings lose their buying 
power when the dollar deflates. 

But real estate values tend 
to keep pace with inflation. 

As prices go up, the value of 
your house and land tends 
to go up with them. 

Homeowners are favored with tax savings. 

"The money you are presently paying 
for housing can go against a mortgage 
on your own home. When it does, it gives 
you valuable tax deductions and lets you 
build up equity in your property. Today, 
real estate ownership can be better than 
money in the bank. When you save money 
in a savings account, you pay taxes on the 
interest you receive. When you make 
mortgage payments, your interest is 
deducted when you figure your taxes. 
From a financial point of view, owning 
your own home is a good deal. 

Where do you get the money? 

“Your builder or realtor can give you 
useful advice. Getting the down payment 


scraped together can be rough. But it is 
worth it. Owning your own home has 
always been the single, most desired goal 
in our society. It still is. Once you're over 
the down payment hurdle, Savings and 
Loan Associations are the major source 
of residential mortgages in the United 
States. Commercial banks are second. 

Life insurance companies are another 
source. And, in some parts of the country, 
Mutual Savings Banks offer residential 
mortgages. If you’re a veteran, you can get 
help from the Veteran's 
Administration. Mortgage 
rates are down from last 
year. The way things are 
these days, it might be 
prudent to act now. 

The new American home 
is affordable, expandable 
and efficient. 

“Builders across the 
country are offering a 'no-frills' or 'back- 
to-the-basics’ three-bedroom house for 
as little as $20,000 to $35,000, depending 
upon the region where you live. This 
house is expandable because it gives you 
the comforts of home now and if your 
family grows, your basic home can grow 
with it. 

"Houses used to be energy hogs 
wasting light and heat. Not anymore. 

The new American home is energy-con¬ 
scious. It's packed with energy¬ 
saving materials and products. 
This new snugness cuts heat 
loss and conserves today's 
expensive fuel. The new house 
is warmer in winter, cooler in 
summer and quieter year 'round. 


Be It Ever 
So Humble 
[There's Na Better),1 
ilnvestmentV 5 








time in 200years 
home” 


"And as far as home construction goes, 
this business about the old master builder 
putting your house together stick-by-stick 
is, like the snug little log cabin in the forest, 
quaint but inaccurate. Today's basic home is 
often designed by a staff of architects work¬ 
ing for a professional builder who uses the 
efficiencies of high-volume technology, a 
team of skilled workmen, and the best build¬ 
ing materials, tools and construction 
techniques. 

There’s no place like your own home. 

"These are bewildering times, but some 
things remain crystal clear. The happiest, 
most stable, most prosperous families own 
their own homes. Their home is not only 
their largest investment, it is their most 
successful investment. 

"These are a few of the reasons why I 
say that now is the best time in 200 years 
for you to buy a new home.” 


Chairman of the Board 

Here's help for you. A specially- 
researched guidebook, “The 
Realities of Buying a Home," is 
now available. Easy to read, it 
offers facts that could be worth hundreds of dollars and 
years of homeowner satisfaction. If you’ve been thinking 
about a new home, send a check or money order for $1.00 
to “Guidebook." National Gypsum Company, Dept. SI-56C, 
Buffalo, New York 14225. Offer expires October 30,1976. 
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NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


A half century of helping to build a better America. 


American Olean Tile: Nation’s largest producer of glazed tile, ceramic mosaics and quarry tile □ Binning’s 
Building Products: Wide variety of fabricated aluminum and glass building products. CJ Binswanger Glass: 
Largest independent distributor and installer of construction glass. □ DMH Company: A leader in manu¬ 
factured housing and specialty units. □ Gold Bond Building Products: Highly diversified manufacturer of 
more than 300 wall and ceiling products □ Huron Cement/Allentown Cement: A complete line of quality 
Portland and masonry cements. D Multicolor Wallcoverings: A leader in printed and embossed vinyl wall¬ 
coverings □ Thomas Strahan Company: Nationally known for wallpaper designs and coordinated fabrics 







OH, TO BE YOUNG AND 
200 POUNDS 

With Muhammad Ah about to take his last bow, a bunch of pretenders 
are being groomed for a shot at the crown by MARK KRAm 


S ome people hunt all their lives for 
a Derby horse, while others may 
back an emerald expedition into an Ec¬ 
uadorian jungle or comb the world for 
other rare and wondrous objects. Of all 
such things, none has been more eagerly 
sought than that elusive species called the 
young heavyweight, who in the past did 
not mind being looked upon as a thi/i.i ;; 
breathing was allowed, with talking per¬ 
mitted later. The last of this kind was the 
early Rocky Marciano, and no sightings 
have been reported since. To qualify 
nowadays, one must be well over six feet 
tall, weigh 200 or better, be 19 to 26 years 
of age, have the heart of an elephant, the 
jaw of a hippo and the humility of St. 
Francis of Assisi. 

Right now the stage is being set for 
the appearance of the young heavy¬ 
weight. Within a year or two the divi¬ 
sion will have been ripped asunder. Mu¬ 
hammad Ali will have been beaten or 
retired. The great Joe I ra/icr will have 
finally recognized that he has reached the 
end, something his heart will not now al¬ 
low him to see. Ken Norton could be a 
full-time Hollywood plantation slave, 
and the confused George Foreman, his 
giant shadow already fading, w ill be only 
a big name for some kid to erase. 

Put simply, the young heavyweight 
business is risky, yet the perils do not slow 
the search. The promoter Don King, sud¬ 
denly estranged from the Ali camp, 
dreams of a young heavyweight every 


night, and has built a large gym and quar¬ 
ters near his Ohio farm in the expecta¬ 
tion of finding one. Down in Houston, 
Hugh Benbow, who used to handle 
Cleveland Williams (badly), has built a 
S30.000 gym. He lacks only a young 
heavyweight, he hopes a lily-white one. 
with a tattoo of a battleship across his 
chest, an eagle on one thigh and an ax 
on the other. Benbow means business. 

The feverish search began with Ali and 
his Louisville backers, then came Joe 
Frazier and hisClovcrlay syndicate. But 
there have been some notable failures. 
For instance, there were the celebrated 
Jim Beattie and Buster Mathis. In 1962 
Beattie answered a want ad for heavy¬ 
weight prospects placed by a New York 
restaurateur, who was deluged by appli¬ 
cants. among them a butcher, a hair¬ 
dresser and a circus strong man. But of 
this motley crew, the restaurateur chose 
Beattie: 6'8", handsome and innocent. In 
no time he became known as Kid Gal¬ 
ahad. Beattie claimed that he had had 
54 amateur bouts, and that he once 
punched a police horse between the eyes. 

Beattie signed on at S155.50 a week. 
It was not long before he was being 
chopped down like a redwood. His hy¬ 
pochondria, well hidden at first, became 
uncontrollable. His trainer. Freddie F ier¬ 
ro. maintained that he would take eight 
or 10 pills a day. When he fought Janies 
.1. Woody in 1965 he was like a palm 
frond in a heavy wind and lost on a tech¬ 


nical knockout in the seventh round. His 
license was lifted after that one. but he 
came back a couple of months later 
after being cleared by the May o Clinic 
to be cut down by Buster Mathis, an 
Olympic Trials heavyweight w inner, w ho 
would soon join Big Jim in obscurity. 
Mathis would become a victim of his own 
obesity—he always llirted around the 
300-pound mark and his backers were 
a troop of boy scouts w ith Brooks Broth¬ 
ers ties and Madison Avenue ideas who 
could not wait to get their hands on the 
heavyweight title. 

Young heavyweights, says Paddy 
I lood. co-manager of the rising Johnny 
Boudreaux, “arc as unpredictable as 
some 3-year-old horses and they eat a 
lot more." He adds, “They can break 
your heart. They can frustrate you to 
pieces, and you have to have the patience 
of a saint. You never know what’s corn¬ 
in' next. One punch and it can be all 
over. You never know what's going to 
happen to their hands, never know when 
the eyes w ill go. They rip open easier 
heavyweights. And they arc much more 
difficult to handle than, say. a middle¬ 
weight or lightweight. The lightweight 
champ can walk down the street, and no¬ 
body will even turn a head. But with a 
big, young heavyweight, he begins to get 
noticed after live tights. Their egos build 
real fast, so fast that they start talkin' 
before their talent isn't nearly in full 
bloom.” 

There arc roughly 300 heavyweights 
working at their trade now, most of them 
journeymen or what they call oppo¬ 
nents-that is. lighters who aren't in 
there to win. Their paydays seldom are 
above S3.000 and often are as low as 
$500. Out of this 300, a handful w ill brief¬ 
ly achieve minor celebrity and then be¬ 
come modestly successful “victims,” 
meaning that they will not bore the au¬ 
dience with their work, yet are no seri- 

(Onlinued 

Undefeated Dmo Dennis. 23. is the best New 

England prospect since Rocky Marciano. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY NEIL LtlflR 
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Promoter Don King (left) has a piece of undefeated Larry Holmes. 26, whose speed and po wer (17 KOs in 22 fights) make him the most promising. 


YOUNG HEAVIES continued 

ous threat to a kid on the way up. If a 
fighter is a ‘‘spoiler,'' there is a long time 
between meals, unless he works at an¬ 
other job. "Who needs a spoiler?" says 
A1 Braverman, manager of John (Dino) 
Dennis, another up and coming heavy¬ 
weight. "Spoilers keep you awake all 
night. You run into one of ’em and it 
can be all over. You keep a kid away 
from 'em when he’s on his way to being 
ranked." 

Call that protection of one’s property, 
a standard policy in the ring. “You got 
to make sure your kid has an edge going 
into each fight,” says Braverman. "You 
can't get him knocked off, or get his con¬ 
fidence destroyed. When he becomes a 
name fighter, then it all changes. You still 
look for the edge, but sooner or later in 
the heavyweight division you got to pul 
up or shut up.” Even if they have the 
property, few managers are able to di¬ 
rect good young heavyweights as well as 
Braverman and Flood. From the old 


school, with coarse language and thin 
wallets, they have survived in the ring on 
their wits, and now at last they have come 
up with two of the top five stars of the 
future. Among those, the ranking might 
look something like this: 1. Larry 
Holmes, 2. Dino Dennis, 3. Johnny Bou¬ 
dreaux, 4. Duane Bobick, 5. Stan Ward. 

By all standards, Holmes is the class 
of the young heavyweights and is current¬ 
ly listed as eighth in The Ring ratings. 
He is 26, stands 6'3" and weighs 210. He 
has a record of 22 straight victories, 17 
by knockout. Up until he fought big Roy 
Williams, renowned for his meanness, it 
was difficult to fault Holmes. His jab was 
a singing arrow, the kind that can keep 
a big man away, and his hook off that 
jab was without equal. His hand speed 
was excellent, his legs were those of a ball¬ 
room dancer: he seemed to be the best 
prospect to come along since Joe Fra¬ 
zier. He still is, but there was something 
lacking in his work against Williams. It 
was a nice snappy job, but it was mostly 
‘ ’point” work done from far out of range. 


It suggested that he had been somewhat 
intimidated by big Roy. It also gave his 
critics more evidence of his “lack of 
heart.’’ 

That, of course, is an old slam in box¬ 
ing, usually made when a detractor does 
not know what else to say. ”1 got more 
heart than’s good for me,” says Holmes. 
“I go up against a mountain slide.” His 
manager Richie Giachetti, an old Cleve¬ 
land hand, winces at Holmes’ puerile 
comment: he does not want Holmes to 
go out and try to prove his bravery. 
“That’s how you end up as an oppo¬ 
nent,” he says, thinking of the S30,000 
tied up in Holmes. “Listen, all young 
fighters get wary now and then. It comes 
from inexperience. When the time comes, 
Larry will be there. Now, you got to be 
careful. The stakes are high.” Holmes 
says he is ready for Foreman or Norton, 
but first wants a couple of good rugged 
bouts. The fighter he wants most is Bo¬ 
bick. “He's made to order for me. I want 
that bad boy.” 

Behind Holmes is the best heavyweight 
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to come out of New England since Mar¬ 
ciano. The 6'3", 210-pound Dennis is 
undefeated in 28 fights and has 14 knock¬ 
outs. Born in Trieste and raised in At¬ 
tleboro, Mass., Dennis, 23, is the perfect 
young heavyweight—mentally. He lis¬ 
tens carefully, absorbs instructions and 
has an even temperament. "Young 
heavyweights become head cases quick¬ 
ly," says Braverman, “but with Dino, 
never a problem. The only thing we got 
\o teach him is not to iose his cooi.” 

Co-manager Eddie Imondi, an auto 
dealer, has sunk roughly S25,000 into 
Dennis, and he appears to be a bargain 
so far. Dennis has the instincts of a fight¬ 
er. He knows how to go to war and he 
has the special quality of reaching back 
for the last reserve when he is hurt or 
tired. Technically, he is still deep into the 
learning process, but he has much prom¬ 
ise. He will have to learn to punch bet¬ 
ter, to work on his combinations, as well 
as gain better control of his upper body 
movement. “Right now," Dennis says, 
“1 haven't tilled out physically. That will 
come, and when it does. I'll be ready.” 
Ranked 10th in the U.S. by The Ring, 
Dennis says he is “a year or so away." 

Johnny Boudreaux, 22, of Houston, 
appears to be the best boxer of the group. 
Few heavyweights in recent memory 
have his hand speed. He has not been 
beaten in 21 fights (nine knockouts) and 
he has beaten some tough opposition. In 
his 11th fight, he whipped Scrap Iron 
Johnson, a rugged veteran. Standing6' 3" 
and weighing 211, Boudreaux is rated 
sixth by The Ring. Before turning pro, 
Boudreaux was a two-time National 
AAU finalist. His trouble has been a 
dearth of good sparring partners and a 
lack of aggressiveness. He seldom makes 
a fight. “He needs to become meaner,” 
says co-manager Flood, “and he slaps 
too much with his punches. All these 
guys, including Holmes, have the same 
problem. They don't step in to punch. 
But you can learn that in time. There is 
an old saying: step in, and step out of 
trouble; step back, step into trouble. But 
Johnny's smart. And he knows how to 
use a ring.” 

Boudreaux’s other manager, Robert 
Bish, has had him since Boudreaux was 
14. A Sears Roebuck salesman, Bish has 
poured S30.000 into Boudreaux’s career. 
“I'll tell ya," says Flood, who was just 
brought in to move Boudreaux, “the ring 
gets into your blood, and it’s worse than 
horses. It takes money and time. And all 


these guys don't have the money behind 
them like Duane Bobick.” 

Bobick, the golden boy from Minne¬ 
sota, the Olympic star who fell, is the best 
known young heavyweight. His contract 
was purchased by Joe Frazier, and he was 
given a S20.000 bonus to sign. He has 
money behind him as well as one of the 
best teachers in the business, Eddie 
Futch. The result has been 35 straight 
wins, with 30 knockouts. But Bobick has 
obvious weaknesses; be is a plodder wbo 
has all the signs of becoming a catcher; 
he tries to fight too much like Joe Fra¬ 
zier, which is not natural to him; he can¬ 
not jab at all, has a mediocre left hook 
and only a fair right hand; his punching, 
too wide and slow, can be picked up 
from a block away. 

Another top prospect is Ward, of Sac¬ 
ramento, Calif., who is working toward 
his master's in psychology at Sacramento 
State College. He is 25, 6' 3" and weighs 
228. He has had seven fights, won five 
and had draws with Boudreaux and the 
foxy Pal Duncan; Mac Foster, a fairly 
recent contender, is among those he has 


beaten. He is a hard hitter with promise. 

If one heavyweight could have all their 
assets and none of their shortcomings, 
he would be truly a rare and wondrous 
find. As it is, since they are young, un¬ 
certain and still not physically mature— 
the big men always seem to mature late 
who really knows what the future holds 
for these five. Ahead of them could be a 
woman, or lots of women who will turn 
their minds, or their bodies might float 
off to the sound of too many night songs. 
“Maybe," says Paddy Flood, “none of 
these guys will make it. Maybe there's 
some ape out there in the woods some¬ 
where dropping big trees with an ax.” 

After having seen Holmes and most of 
the others, one still comes away feeling 
much like Rocky Graziano did when he 
was training in the woods. The fresh air, 
the scent of wild flowers would drive 
Rocky to mad silence. And as each morn¬ 
ing dawned he would become w ild when 
being awakened by the sound of one bird. 

“I hate to put the knock on anybody 
without seeing him," Rocky would say, 
“but I think it is a bluebird." end 



Unbeaten in 21 fights. Johnny Boudreaux is a nifty boxer but he “needs to become meaner. 





GETTING CAUGHT IN A CALL SQUALL 

There was trouble right there in Anna, III. when Charlie Sullivan showed up with his complicated contraption. He lost 
some friends in winning the state duck-calling contest, but he had plenty to crow about by BRUCE NEWMAN 


S ometimes, at evening, there occurs 
a sound so mournful and haunting 
that Willard Cunningham's cattle stop 
whatever it is they are doing and direct 
baleful stares at the big ranch house on 
the hill. If the cows had hackles, they 
would be standing up straight. 

Even as they glower, the first sound is 
followed by a hoarse, reedy whine. A mo¬ 
ment later, an equally plaintive call, this 
one accompanied by the beating of 
wings, rasps out in reply. As the curious 
duet continues, the cows begin to low in 
the fields—a veritable pastoral sympho¬ 
ny. Finally, Willard Cunningham pock¬ 
ets his wooden duck call and walks back 
into the house on the hill. 

‘Tm raising me some wild mallards 
out back there," he says quietly. "Some¬ 
times of an evening we'll get to talking 
back and forth like that. A feller can learn 
a lot from those ducks.” 

The 260-acre Cunningham farm lies on 
what might ordinarily be described as the 
outskirts of Anna, III. (pop. 4,766). How¬ 
ever, the fact of the matter is Anna is al¬ 
most all outskirts. That is not to say that 
it is indistinguishable from other small 
towns in southern Illinois. Anna has a 
state mental hospital, though no one 
talks about it much, and it is the site of 
the Union County Sportsmen’s Club, 
which everyone talks about. The reason 
for this civic pride is that duck callers, 
goose callers, crow callers, turkey call¬ 
ers and coon squallers come to the club 
from all over Illinois each October to par¬ 
ticipate in the state duck, goose, crow, 
etc. championships. And a duck-calling 

Sullivan Is not a one-man band, he Is Just 
manipulating his multi-caller to con a fowl. 


win in Anna qualifies you for the world 
championships in Stuttgart, Ark., which 
is the whole ball of wax. If you don’t 
think duck calling is important, ask Wil¬ 
lard Cunningham’s wife Mary. “It is a 
way of life with Willard,” she says. "It’s 
what he lives for.” 

Last October, however, something 
happened that so thoroughly upset Wil¬ 
lard Cunningham, so changed the nature 
of his world, that he could think of little 
else for several weeks. Even now, Cun¬ 
ningham gets riled all over again when 
he thinks about the awful thing that 
Charlie Sullivan did. Charlie Sullivan, 
with whom Cunningham had gone to 
electrical school and whom he counted 
among his friends, had chosen the state 
duck-calling contest—the state duck¬ 
calling contest—to unveil the most odi¬ 
ous contraption that Willard had ever 
seen. 

It was—and when Cunningham de¬ 
scribes the duplicity there is an edge to 
his voice—an eight-piece duck call, fash¬ 
ioned after those yammering one-man 
bands that disappeared about the same 
time Ted Mack became a Geritol pitch¬ 
man. Around his neck Sullivan had a 
brace upon which three calls were mount¬ 
ed, each tuned differently; in either hand 
he held a pair of shaker calls; there was 
even one call underfoot, operated by a 
bellows. 

Not only did Sullivan's sonic arma¬ 
ment shock and offend the sensibilities 
of the other competitors, but it also en¬ 
abled him to win first prize. And so Sul¬ 
livan with his instrument vile was the 
Illinois representative in the World's 
Championship Duck-Calling Contest. 

”OI’ Charlie sorta sprung the thing on 


everybody without warning,” recalls 
Cunningham. "Before anybody could 
figure out what to do about it, the judg¬ 
es had awarded him first place. But that 
thing's not practical. No place for it in 
the art of duck calling. The idea is to 
sound like one mallard hen, but that con¬ 
glomeration of his sounds like 200 ducks 
feeding in a cornfield.” 

Two hundred ducks! Imagine! Never 
mind the ducks. Imagine the Cunning¬ 
ham cows confronted and assaulted by 
Sullivan's contraption. 

Sullivan himself concedes that his in¬ 
vention is meant to make the judges sit 
up and take notice, and is not for hunt¬ 
ing. “Everybody who's ever been in a 
calling contest knows it’s not the same 
as field calling." he says. “All I did was 
take it one step further. I’ve heard 
enough contests to know that after you 
sit there and listen to 15 guys try to sound 
like a duck, pretty soon they all start to 
sound alike. I wanted something that 
would add a little color to the compe¬ 
tition, and it did—all red.” 

To appreciate the imbroglio that en¬ 
sued, it is necessary to understand that 
the people who run duck-calling contests 
don’t cotton to anyone who tries to play 
fast and loose with them. "I went against 
tradition with my multi-call," says Sul¬ 
livan, "and that's the same as breaking 
faith with those ol' boys.” 

If Sullivan had fooled them once and 
stolen the state title that rightfully be¬ 
longed to Willard Cunningham (who. it 
should be noted, finished second), he was 
not destined to get the same opportunity 
at the world championships in Stuttgart. 
Willard saw to that. A few days after his 
humiliating defeat, he composed a letter 
continued 
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CALL SQUALL continued 


to the world rules committee that told 
all. Until recently Sullivan called his ex¬ 
classmate, friend “Willard the Rat.” 

The World’s Championship Duck- 
Calling Contest is one of those exercises 
in provincialism that gets its name not 
from any discernible international com¬ 
petition, but because the word “world” 
has a nice heft to it. Hold the World’s 
Championship Duck-Calling Contest in 
Kuala Lumpur or Pago Pago and you 
will quickly discover what a small world 
it is. 

And judging a duck-calling contest is 
as esoteric an art as judging Olympic fig¬ 
ure skating, which is to say extremely 
subjective and fraught with peril for the 
caller who is unschooled in the art of 
making the judges happy. In 1959 a re¬ 
spected Louisiana caller named Raleigh 
Newman boycotted the Stuttgart compe¬ 
tition because he believed he would be 
required to prostitute his art in order to 
win. "What they want may sound good 
to the judges," said Newman, "but it 
wouldn’t fool any ducks.” The Stuttgart 
Chamber of Commerce riposted by 
sending New man a parcel of pecans with 
a note reading, “We hope you especial¬ 
ly enjoy this item, and many more nuts 
to you." 

So when the world contest's rules com¬ 
mittee received Willard Cunningham's 
letter enumerating the evils of Sullivan's 
device, some members of the panel were 
not at all pleased. Chairman W. B. Ste¬ 
phens informed Sullivan in no uncertain 
terms that he would not be allowed to 
use his new call in the competition. "We 
are not going to turn this event into a 
laughingstock," Stephens said. 

Sullivan dutifully entered with one 
call, turned in a desultory performance 
and went home empty-handed. Observ¬ 
ers who had seen and heard his triumph 
in Illinois said the Stuttgart performance 
was w hat one might expect from Jascha 
Heifetz if they took away his violin and 
made him play the ukulele. "I don’t think 
the duck-calling world is ready for me 
yet,” said Sullivan as he climbed into his 
car and headed back to Illinois. 

It is a tribute to Sullivan's dedication 
to his art that for six months of every 
year he takes leave from his father's 
electrical contracting company where he 
works to go hunting and honking in the 
frost-hardened fields of Williamson 
County, near his home in Johnston City, 
111. Partly because the financial dividends 
from those enterprises are not great, and 


partly because he cannot bear to part 
with it, he drives a '65 Ford Falcon that 
he calls “The Bomb,” for several read¬ 
ily apparent reasons. Once Sullivan left 
The Bomb parked overnight in a bowl¬ 
ing alley parking lot, and when he re¬ 
turned the next day it was gone. "Towed 
away for scrap,” he says evenly. “I 
bought it back from the junk man for 
S10, so now I've got the only car in Wil¬ 
liamson County that doubles in value 
every time I fill the tank with gas. Worth 
S10 empty, $20 full.” 

Sullivan, his wife Dorothy and their 
three children live in a small house near 
the town’s high school, so there are al¬ 
ways teen-agers milling around in front 
of the house. Sometimes he will call 
geese for them. Other times he will do 
his goose calls at 5 a.m. in his back¬ 
yard, a practice that has not endeared 
him to his neighbors. 

Sullivan is comfortable in Johnston 
City, home of the Show Bar, once a 
mecca to pool hustlers, including Ru¬ 
dolf (Minnesota Fats) Wandcrone. Yet 
at night Sullivan lies banjo-eyed in bed 
and visualizes himself in Hollywood, 
where he dreams of becoming the next 
Tom Mix. “If they ever need somebody 
to call a goose in a cowboy movie. I’m 
their boy," he says. While he waits in 
the wings, he satisfies himself with speak¬ 
ing engagements at Rotary luncheons, 
hunting clubs and one notable perfor¬ 
mance on a Chicago TV talk show. 
"They put me on with a singing taxi¬ 
cab driver, a professional junk collector 
and a man who played the musical wa¬ 
ter sponge," he says. “I didn’t want to 
seem like an oddball, so I acted just as 
crazy as everybody else.” He has a way 
of talking with his whole face at once, 
and when he launches into one of his 
monologues on What Goose Calling 
Means to Me, he is careful never to use 
one word when a dozen will do. 

What distinguishes Sullivan from the 
rank and file of water fowl callers is his 
single-minded sense of artistic mission. 
Hunkered down in a 10' x 5' goose pit, 
he surveys the sky, gauges the wind 
speed and direction and slowly, ever so 
slowly, begins to think like a goose. Char¬ 
lie Sullivan is to goose calling w hat Bran¬ 
do is to acting ... a Method honker. 

“When I’m out in that pit," he says, 
"I feel like I'm putting on a personal 
performance for those hunters. I get 
myself so tuned in to the mind of the 
bird that that's all I'm thinking about. 


It’s sorta scary. When I'm laying it all 
on the table for them geese, man, I am 
a goose. When I'm honkin’ to bust a 
gut and they're honkin’ back at me, it 
seems like me and those geese are as 
one. It’s cool. That’s the only way I 
can describe it.” 

Any day now, Charlie Sullivan fully 
expects destiny to sneak up behind him, 
grab him by the scruff of the neck and 
make him a cowboy movie star. He even 
professes a willingness to endorse prod¬ 
ucts suited to his talents. “With the 
throat I got," he says, "I could do a 
cough-drop commercial that wouldn't 
quit." 

Still, the biggest gun in Sullivan’s ar¬ 
senal of calls is not for ducks or geese; it 
is his coon squall, the sound of a rac¬ 
coon and a dog locked in mortal com¬ 
bat. Hunters use it to get a treed coon to 
look into their lights so that they can 
shoot its lights out. The squall is Sulli¬ 
van's show-stopper, the one that leaves 
his audiences gasping. It sounds like this; 
"RRROWWWRRR! Whuh! Whuh\ 
RRROWRF! Hraowf, whoof, whoof! 
REEEEEEEOOOWWH RRRRRRR'." 

There is something positively lyrical 
about the compleat coon squall, a fero¬ 
cious, guttural howl that diminishes even 
the best chambcr-of-horrors sound ef¬ 
fects by comparison. 

Sullivan has won six national coon- 
squalling titles in the past seven years, 
and claims that his nose-pinching, cheek- 
kneading technique has been widely 
copied. Yet despite his pioneering devel¬ 
opment of the multi-call for ducks, he 
eschews mechanical coon squallers for 
the more artistically satisfying mouth 
technique. Mechanical squallers "sound 
like somebody blowin’ their nose," he 
says. 

Stopping Charlie Sullivan, coon- 
squalling champion and duck-calling 
outcast, could become a full-time job, 
and no one who has tried it has had 
any measurable success yet. The offi¬ 
cials who run the Illinois duck-calling 
contest arc rewriting their rules to 
prevent him from blowing his revolu¬ 
tionary eight-piece call this year, but 
he has secured an invitation to strut 
his stuff at the national contest next 
fall in Little Rock, Ark. “Them dudes 
can rewrite all the rules they want, but 
they can’t stop me. I'm just like a 
big, mean old coon. Feisty as hell. 
RRROWWRRF! Whuh! Whuh! Whuh! 
REEEEOWWRRRRRRRRV' end 
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The following 28 page advertising section contains photographs, information and anecdotes 
about the incredibly talented professionals who assemble each year 
to create and produce “the Indy 500.” 
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The Professionals 


The late afternoon shadows of the 
grandstands stretch across the track in 
Turn Four and form an eerie pattern 
on the race car that dashes under them. 
Out of the shadows and down the front 
straightaway, at over 200 miles an hour, 
the car is up high, near the wall in One, 
then down off the turn and into the 
short chute. 

It is a practice day in May and thou¬ 
sands of pairs of eyes are on the sleek 
racer as it makes another lap and comes 
into the pits. The red light is on. The 
track is officially closed for the day and 
the professionals at pitside begin the 
task of folding up shop. The mechanics 
put away their tools, the pit crews wheel 
starting apparatus back to the garages 
and the drivers head for the showers 
at nearby motels. That night they will 
all redrive, rewrcnch and restart every 
car and every lap of the day, because, to 
a man, they are professionals. 

In fact, the Indianapolis 500 may 
bring together more professionals than 
any sporting event in the world—an in¬ 
credible array of talent formed from an 
apprenticeship that was both lengthy 
and demanding. 

• This professiQnalism is evident from 
the moment a race car idea is con¬ 
ceived. Ace Mechanic George Bignotti, 
for instance, the man who has won Indy 
more times than any other mechanic, 
draws on more than 20 years of race 
car experience to determine exactly 
what kind of car he wants to design 
and precisely what he expects it to 
accomplish. 








Mercury introduces 
the meanest,toughest, 
most beautiful machine 
we’ve ever built. 

BLACK MAX 

175 HP 

Meet the ultimate outboard: the Black Max. 

A whopping 175-hp outboard that's ready to tame the 
toughest water. Yet it's stingy on gas and compact in design. 

The new Black Max is built with 
rugged dependability. Count on quick, 
easy starts with the Thunderbolt’ CD 
ignition system. There’s no tinker¬ 
ing with the carburetor. Fewer 
tune-ups. The plugs won't foul. 

And even in choppy water, 
you get smooth, sure control 
with Mercury Power Trim. 

There’s a bit of the 
Black Max in every Merc." 

For your nearest 
Mercury dealer show¬ 
ing Black Max.. .call 
800-447-4700. 

Illinois 800-322-4400. 
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Where do you start in designing and 
building a race car? Well. Bignotti— 
and most others-begin by sketching 
their ideas on paper until they have 
roughly what they want in terms of 
height, width and aerodynamics. Then 
they turn it over to a draftsman to per¬ 
fect. The draftsman brings the idea to 
blueprint stage and then the mechanics 
lift out all the small parts and send 
them out to machine shops to be made. 

While they are waiting for the ma¬ 
chine shop parts, the fabricators start 
the work of building and shaping the 
monocoque "tub” to which the body 
panels will be attached. It is no longer a 
shoestring operation. Bignotti s garage, 
for instance, is a modern, sprawling 
complex that could be a small manu¬ 
facturing plant or a National Guard 
armory. 

It hasn't always been that way. Every 
mechanic can remember the days when 
the whole thing was a back-alley hit- 
and-miss affair; when work was often 
delayed until there was enough money 
to buy a magneto or some other part. 
Not today. If you don't have a large 
budget and a team of professionals you 
simply can’t compete. 

"First you find out how much money 
the boss has," says successful car-build¬ 
er A. J. Watson. "Because the more 
money you have the faster you go.” 
Simple. 

“I mean, if you have a lot of money 
you buy a lot of new things, because 
there are some fantastic items available 
today to help you go faster,” he says. 

Another trackside sage put it this 
way: "Once it was strictly cubic inches. 
Today it is cubic dollars." 
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“It’s progressed to a fine art,” Wat¬ 
son says. “And the race car has changed 
so much, lake the bodies, for instance. 
Now it's just sheet metal and rivets. 
Like an airplane. Why, I didn’t even 
hire a body man for this year's car. I 
did it myself.” 

Watson stared at the angular and ab¬ 
breviated sheet metal form covering his 
1976 racer. He was slightly nostalgic 
as he spoke of the old front-engined 
roadsters. “Listen, I can remember 
when you had to build a chassis and 


then send the whole thing out to have a 
body formed. But those were bodies. 
You remember that,” he says, shaking 
his head. 

“Everybody wc have working on the 
Patrick Racing Team is a pro,”Bignotti 
says, “or they wouldn’t last long. I 
mean, wc built last year's cars just like 
every other year—from the ground up— 
and they did pretty well [both Gordon 
Johncock and Wally Dallenbach held 
commanding leads in the 1975 race 
before retiring because of broken parts). 


This year’s cars will even be better.” 

"We’ve designed new uprights for 
the suspension and wishbones and lower 
radius rods. Everything. And the tests 
indicate they’re right,” Bignotti says. 
“As far as the design of the body is 
concerned, we think it’s better than 
ever. It has to be because since The 
United States Auto Club cut the blower 
pressure in the manifold down to 75 
inches it is quite evident that wc had to 
have a more slippery car, so we just 
built one that was lower and sleeker.” 
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OWENS-ILLINOIS MUG OFFER • PO Box 3743 Marion, OH 43302 

I enclose *-(check or money order) for_set(s) 

of Indy 500 Beer Mugs 1*4 95 per set plus *1 00 per set 
handling and shipping) 

_ 
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Offer void where prohibited by law Allow 6 weeks for delivery 
Offer valid while supply lasts «Ow«n* Himou Inc 1976 


Take it from Chris Schenkel Beer 
tastes great when it comes in pure, 
sparkling glass And now you can 
enjoy your favorite brew in a special 
Indy 500 beer mug. Big enough for a full H 

bottle, foam and all Created by Libbey 
especially for you Not available in stores H 

Only $4 95 for a set of four, plus SI 00 OWENSHUJNOIS 
for postage and handling ($5.95 total) Glass Container 


Only $4.95 for 4 mugs. 


Now enjoy your 
beer in a special 
Indy Glass Mug. 


















A lot of car builders actually put 
their body designs in wind tunnels to 
test the aerodynamic—or “slippery", as 
they say tracksidc—characteristics. 
Others, like Watson, mount the wing 
on top of a pick up tiuck and go out 
and drive around like mad to see how 
much drag they have and how much 
down force it produces. But whatever 
method they use, they study it. Nothing 
is left to guess. 


As for engines, not all the mechanics 
accept even the Offenhauser at face 
value, despite the fact that it has been 
winning Indy races longer than most 
of them are old. In 1973 Bignotti, for 
instance, designed a complete new 
block for the OITy he wanted to use. It 
had a different stroke, bore and height. 
In 1975 he redesigned it and it was so 
good that Drake Engineering, who 
builds the engine, has about 30 of them 




on hand this year. 

How do you improve on one of the 
most successful and time-tested engines 
in history? Easy, says Bignotti. "I just 
went to Leo Gosscn at Drake and said 
‘look, I want to change the engine,' 
and we sat down and discussed what 
it was I wanted changed. After three 
or four sessions we made up some 
drawings and I okayed them and they 
built it." 


ADVERTISEMENT 







“Speed counts. Endurance counts more’.’ 

Johnny Rutherford 


Indy 500 winner, and one of the finest drivers of our time, Mr. Rutherford has a sharp eye for \\U/ 
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Write for free brochure. Rolex Watch U.S.A., Inc., Rolex Bldg., G65 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. 











Of course it helps if your cars have 
won the 500 six times, but it also 
points to the skill that is required to 
wrench a car at Indy. Because Bignotti 
is the rule rather than the exception. 

The business of professionalism is 
never more evident if you watch an 
Indy driver come zinging out of a turn 
at the Speedway. The skill and coordi¬ 
nation required is incredible. The train¬ 
ing it took to get there is extensive. 

Most of the drivers began on little, 
dusty tracks in their hometowns and. 
after they had won everything there 
was to win there, they graduated to 
something a little tougher. Then tough¬ 
er. But always the dream of Indianapo¬ 
lis—the Mecca—was with each and 
every one of them. And with scores who 
never made it. 

The question around the pits at Indy 
is as old as the race itself: Which 
comes first, the driver or the mechanic? 
Nobody has ever successfully answered 
it, but all will agree that a good driver- 
mechanic combination is hard to beat. 
Sometimes impossible. 

For one thing, they complement one 
another. If a good race driver goes out 
to test what the mechanic has done he 
can tell after a few laps whether or not 
the car is set up right for his style; if it 
needs a different weight distribulion-to 
lessen pushing or plowing, two condi¬ 
tions that are a result of improper car 
balance. Or he can tell the mechan¬ 
ic if he needs a different combination 
of engine tuning to give him more pow¬ 
er coming off the corners or a quicker 
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The Tilt-Wheel people are 
going to put the man behind 
the man behind the wheel 
behind the wheel. 


!••• 




Now we all knew 
that you don't make it 
from Gasoline Alley 
to Victory Row without 
a chief mechanic who 
knows his stuff. And, 
in appreciation of 
the vital role he plays 
in racing, the Saginaw 
Steering people are 
doing something nice 


for the Indianapolis 
500 winner's No. 1 
Knuckle Buster. 

For the second year 
in a rew, we're award¬ 
ing the chief mechanic 
for the winner some¬ 
thing extra special to 
tool around in. A nice, 
new GMC pickup. 
Equipped, as you 


might suspect, with 
Saginaw Tilt-Wheel 
Steering so he can 
settle into a relaxed 
position after a hard 
day working over 
a hot manifold. And 
with Saginaw Power 
Steering for even 
greater comfort and 
convenience. 


There you have it. 
The official Indy 500 
GMC pickup. To win 
it you’ve got to socket 
to ’em in style! 
Saginaw Steering 
Gear Division, 
General Motors 
Corporation. 

The Tilt-Wheel 
People. 














boost in straightaway speeds. 

Pitside conferences between driver 
and mechanic often are productive 
speedwise; just as often they are heated 
because temperament of both highly- 
skilled driver and mechanic is similar. 
Bui somehow they always seem to gel it 
put together by race day. 

Unlike most sports where the mid¬ 
thirties marks the end of a personal 
career, auto racing in recent years 
seems to have evolved into one where 


seasoned veterans keep going on and 
on. Practically all of the stars of the 
sport are in their late 30s or early 40s. 
which is rather unusual since the sport 
demands so much physically of its 
competitors. One driver, for example, 
reports that he loses as much as 15 
pounds during the course of an Indi¬ 
anapolis 500: another says that it takes 
him two or three days to relax his neck, 
arms and shoulders after the 500. 

But the drivers are in good condition 
and they work hard to keep that way. 


They all work out to one extent or an¬ 
other—not so much with heavy weights 
because a driver doesn't have to build 
up big. bulgy muscles. Most of them 
use less weight and more repetition to 
their exercise patterns, giving them a 
more enduring strength, which is what 
they need. They drive for a long time 
at Indy and they need fantastic endur¬ 
ance in their shoulders, forearms, grip, 
triceps and back. 

Pat Vidan is the starter at Indy, the 
man who waves the green flag to start 






Big Red's a handy man to have 
around at Spring fix-up time. 




® Red Devil 


It’s all Red Devil quality. Quality you 
know and trust. 

So no matter what the job you have 
to do, look for Red Devil at your local 
home center, hardware or paint 
store, or wherever home fix-up prod¬ 
ucts are sold. Big Red’s a handy man 
to have around the house. 


Red Devil makes over a thousand 
things for fixing up the house. 
Brushes, rollers and pad painters. 
Wood scrapers and window 
scrapers. Glazing tools and glazing 
compound. Caulks and fillers. 
Masonry trowels and driveway 
cleaners. Concrete, mortar and gut¬ 
ter patches. To name just a few. 


UNION. N.J. 07083 

Big Red." A handy man to have around the house 




take on the toughest jobs. 


Clark crawler crane has capacity up to 300 tons. 


A Clark hydraulic crane works on 
Chicago's Lake Shore Drive. 


A unique elevator drive helps Clark scrapers dig in. 
















Melroe Bobcat backhoe helps 
lay a new underground line. 





the race, flags every signal during the 
race and ends it with the checkered 
flag. He has been doing it a long time 
now. Pat Vidan also runs a health stu¬ 
dio in Indianapolis and a lot of the 
drivers come to him for help in map¬ 
ping out an exercise program. 

"I usually recommend an upright 
roll,” Vidan says. “I have them hold a 
long barbell, with the grip right in the 
center, and have them bring the barbell 
up close to their body and up under 
their chin, with the elbows above the 
bar and extended up. This works the 
trapezius muscles in their necks and the 
deltoid, which, is right on the end of 
the shoulder,” he says. 

“They have to work the neck and the 
tricep,” Vidan says. "We work on the 
tricep because if it is not conditioned 
and it gets weak it will, in turn, make 
the whole arm weak. And a race driver 
needs strong arms and a strong neck. 
You know, everybody thinks of the 
bicep [the muscle on top of the upper 
arm) as the important one, and it may 
be if you're going to do certain things, 
but the tricep [underneath the arm] is 
the important one to a race driver.” 

“If their arms start to get tired then 
the back muscles start to go and, as the 
race progresses, they get weaker and 
weaker, so the drivers try to work on 
the entire upper body. They don't ig¬ 
nore a muscle," Vidan says. 







LEISUALS 

.they go almost anywhere 


Whenever a leisure suit is suitable, 
Jarman Leisuals are right. fThey’re 
right for other times, too!) Super- 
supple leather. Happy-go-lucky 
plantation crepe, sole. Distinctive 
details for a dressed-up accent. 
Slip into a pair at your local 
Jarman dealer's. 


Left J6062 Right J6067 Jarman — we tit your lifestyle. 

JARMAN SHOE CO.. NASHVILLE, TENN. • A OIVI3ION OF <9)KI^0K%<S<Q> <3£) TH 
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Some of the drivers have to impro¬ 
vise when they arc at Indy for most of 
the month of May because they don’t 
have their weights there. Some use five- 
gallon Jeep cans filled with water for 
weights, others use crankshafts as 
dumbbells, but most of them work out 
daily. 

USAC requires annual eye, ear and 
reflex tests at Indianapolis, but you can 
bet the drivers would be there anyway, 
because they are more concerned with 
things like vision, hearing and reflexes 


than any other group of athletes. It only 
stands to reason that if you drop a 
pass or miss a free throw the worst con¬ 
sequence you might face is the wrath of 
an irate coach, but misjudge a turn at, 
say, 190 miles per hour and it could be 
be serious, if not fatal. 

As for diet, most drivers try to stay 
on a high protein diet and they try to 
keep their weight down. In a race car 
that weighs about 1600 pounds, a driv¬ 
er of 250 pounds is giving away a lot to 
a driver who only weighs 150 pounds. 


So Vidan recommends steaks and high 
protein foods. And right before a race 
he suggests to the drivers that they eat 
a chocolate bar or some pure honey for 
quick energy, because they need "lots 
of it" for the 500-mile grind. 

“Condition is vital," says 1974 win¬ 
ner Johnny Rutherford. "If a driver is 
not in condition and he knows it, he 
tightens up and grips the wheel that 
much harder as he tries. And fatigue 
sets in that much quicker. You have to 
learn to relax and still stay on top of it. 
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^ 1953 Bin Vukovich 


1954 Bill Vukovich 


>5 Bob Sweikert 


1956 Pal Flaherty 


1958 Jimmy Bryan 


1959 Rodger Ward 


1960 Jim Rathmann 


1962 Rodger Ward 


1963 Parnelli Jones 


T964 A. Jrfoyt, Jr. 
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1966 Graham Hill 


1968 Bobby Unser 


1969 Mario Andretti 


1970 Al Unser 


1971 Al Unser 


1973 Gordon Johncock 



Monroe has been testing and racing shocks at Indy 
since 1951. And it’s paid off. 

22 of the last 23 Indy winners rode Monroe 
to the bricks. Not a bad record. And in the last 
two years, all the drivers rode Monroe. That’s even 
better. And this year, we expect the same story. 
America rides Monroe. On Memorial Day. On every day. 


Indy rides Monroe. 
Again. ^ 






If you grip the wheel too tight then the 
forearms get tense, and then the fatigue 
goes up into the arms and the back and 
the shoulders and pretty soon you're 
exhausted all over. That’s when your 
lap speeds go down, or even worse, you 
make a mistake." 

Once the race car is set and the driv¬ 
er is conditioned, it is up to a lot of 
suppliers to deliver safety and even 
more speed, in the form of stronger- 
than-highway products. 

Scores of companies turn engineers 
and technicians loose on the problems 
drivers might face during the arduous 
500 miles, and, through laboratory and 
actual track testing, they come up with 
spark plugs and shock absorbers and 
oils and a host of other items created to 
do the trick. 

Tires arc obviously the most critical 
item and a flock of engineers, design¬ 
ers and compounders are assigned to 
the race beat each year to work out the 
problems and supply the best race 
rubber. 

The construction of a racing tire 
would probably astound the average 
tire buyer. What docs it take to build 
a tire that will last the entire 500 miles 
if necessary, at speeds nearly four times 
as fast as the 55 mph limit we are all 
used to? Well, for openers, the tires 
aren’t super thick and heavy as one 
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No question about it. 

Only $995 is a surprisingly low price for 
the new Kawasaki KZ400 Special. After all, 
there's no other motorcycle quite like it. 
Anywhere. 

Only the KZ400 Special gives you the 
performance and reliability of a 398cc 
four-stroke, twin-cylinder engine. With a 2- 
into-l exhaust system. The result is power¬ 
fully economical. And because of its inge¬ 
nious simplicity, there's just plain less to go 
wrong, too. 

Good t>mm include I Id I»s Mtely We recommend ween 
•Manufacturers tuggee'e 


Only $995? 

Only the KZ400 Special is so versatile. 
Thanks to its unique engine, frame design 
and tuned suspension, you've got an agile 
handler for busy city traffic. As well as a 
solid cruiser for the wide open road. All in 
one bike. Easy going wherever you go is 
about the size of it. 

Only the KZ400 Special is so practical. 
All the frivolous frills that increase upkeep 
and price have been engineered out. The 
remainder is an unusually crisp, clean and 
compact machine. With a classic sense of 

g ■ I’oimei end eye protection, keeping lights on end checking local laws oett 


functional balance and symmetry found 
only in bikes costing much more. 

Only the KZ400 Special so perfectly 
meets today's transportation requirements. 
A beautiful blend of size, performance and 
economy. Not too much. Not too little. But 
just what's needed. 

Only the KZ400 Special. Only from 
Kawasaki. And, only $995. 


Kawasaki 

lets the good times roll. 







might expect. They are thin and extra 
light. Another surprising fact: they 
don’t have the latest tread design we 
hear about on television. In fact, they 
don’t have any tread design at all. 

They have to be thin, engineers say, 
to rapidly dissipate heat, which is a race 
tire’s greatest enemy. And the lack of 
tread design gives them added traction 
on a dry track (tread is for wet pave¬ 
ment and they don’t race in the rain 
at Indy). 

Tire tests at Indy begin long before 


the race and involve a number of top 
drivers and cars, who bolt on the test 
tires and then, after numerous laps, tell 
the engineers exactly what they think 
of them as compared to the previous 
year’s tire. 

Engineers begin by establishing last 
year's tire as the base line—a control 
tire. They have both compound test 
tires and design test tires, as many as 
100 sets, and they go through them all, 
a set at a time, until they find the ones 
that give the best speed. Next come the 



long runs on the faster sets to make 
sure they hold up for extended periods, 
and if they do, a new race tire is born. 

There are times, however, when it is 
not as simple as selecting the faster 
tire. Sometimes a tire that is three or 
four miles an hour slower actually feels 
better, so the engineers and the crew of 
the race car "dial” the tires in to the 
car, which is a process of transferring 
weight around the car—jacking weight, 
the drivers say. With this maneuver 
they might come up with the proper 
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Abraham Lincoln Hb* 
Springfield, Illinois 


>hen Foster Home 
illage, Dearborn, Michigan! 


ireenfield 




Mark Twain Home 
Hannibal, Missouri 


Betsy Ross Home 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Prank and Julie Rolfes’ Home 
Edina, Minnesota 


A round up of America’s cherished homes. 


All but one of these homes is a treasured land¬ 
mark today. But back when they were built, 
temperature control was crude at best. 

Arm loads of logs in winter. Open windows in 
summer. 

Today each home has a modern heating/cool¬ 
ing system. And each system is controlled by a 
Honeywell Round Thermostat. 

Which has made a bit of history itself. Over 
the past 20 years, the Round’s become the world’s 
most popular thermostat. Simply because it pro¬ 


vides steady, reliable temperature control. And 
year ’round comfort in any kind of home. In 
any climate. 

Abraham Lincoln, Betsy Ross, Stephen Foster 
and Mark Twain couldn’t enjoy dependable com¬ 
fort like that. 

But Frank and Julie Rolfes of Edina, Minne¬ 
sota can and do. And so can you. 

If you're about to buy, build or remodel, spec¬ 
ify the Honeywell Round for that cherished 
home of your own. 


Honeywell 







combination to make the tire faster. 
They already have determined it is 
safer. 

But the track test is not really the 
beginning. It all starts on the drawing 
board back at the plant, usually right 
after the Indy 500 is over. Tire engi¬ 
neers take the current tire and begin im¬ 
proving on it for the following year. 

Weeks and months of planning and 
paperwork and in-house testing on 
small batches of compound rubber and 
samples of designs precede all track 
testing. 

There are as many as 35 lab tests on 
the compound and over 200 separate 
quality control inspections on the com¬ 
pleted race tire before it reaches the 
track. 

There are abrasion, tear, heat-resist¬ 
ance and creep tests and a lot of others 
where they take small samples of the 
compound and twist, pull, heat, scuff, 
pound, pummel and, generally, torture 
them until it fails. All of this reac¬ 
tion is measured with sophisticated in¬ 
struments that tell them how the com¬ 
pound will react down the front chute 
at Indy on race day. 

The tests are exacting. So exacting, 
in fact, that nearly 80 percent of the 
compounds tested arc scrapped, not be¬ 
fore they reach the first turn, but before 
they even reach the tire-builders and 
their battery of inspections and safety 
checks. The compounds that pass end 
up as test tires and go through the 
whole array of quality control and safety 
inspections. The final inspection is an 
X-ray to detect possible internal flaws. 
If they pass everything they arc stamped 
"OK," and then they arc ready for the 
track test. 

It is a long road to the green starter’s 
flag. 
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The FX-1 system. 

Like discovering photography 
all over again. 


You hold the FX-1 in your hands. 

You look around you. Soft 
shadows. Muted colors. The elu¬ 
sive, gentle light of dawn. 

You raise the FX-1. Focus. Shoot. 

And then, without warning, the 
sun flashes into view. Instantly 
you shoot again. A bird soars 
overhead. You follow it with your 
FX-1. Light changes, grows 
brighter, and you continue taking 
pictures. All without resetting your 
camera. 

That's how it feels to use the 
newYashica FX-1 system, with 
automatic exposure control. 

You preselect the aperture, and 
the FX-1 doestherest. Its electronic 
shutter adjusts automatically to the 
slightest variation in brightness. 
Adjusts through an infinite range 
of speeds, from 8 seconds to 
1/1000 of a second. And gives you 
perfectly exposed 


photographs, in any light. 

But automatic exposure control 
is just the beginning. 

The FX-1 has the newly designed 
Contax/Yashica bayonet mount 
A mount created for two complete 
lens systems: Yashica ML coated 
lenses, plus world-famous Carl 
Zeiss T-Star (T") coated lenses. 

The FX-1 has a full information 
viewfinder. A viewfinder which 
gives you not only preselected 
aperture and precise shutter 
speed, but also maximum aperture 
of the lens in use. 

And the FX-1 has full aperture 
light metering. Exposure compen¬ 
sation control. Direct contact 
"hot shoe” for flash attachment. 
And much, much more. 

TheYashica FX-1 system. 

Hold it in your hands. Look 
around you. And discover 
photography all over again. 


§ 

YASHICA 

50-17 Queens Blvd.,Woodside, N.Y. 11377 (212) 446-5566 ’ 






"There are fewer dramatic break¬ 
throughs today,” says Goodyear Rac¬ 
ing Director l.eo Mchl, whose com¬ 
pany is the only one in the business of 
making Indy tires. “We’ve reached a 
high plateau of speed, but we will keep 
on testing so that we can give the driv¬ 
ers the fastest and safest tire possible. 
If we only pick up half a mile per hour, 
you can bet it will be a safe half-mile,” 
he said. 

Elsewhere throughout the country 
there are other companies that are 
straining their products in manners that 
would rival medieval torture chambers. 
Spark plugs are subjected to extreme 
tests, shock absorbers are stretched and 
pounded to destruction, bearings are 
pushed to unnatural stresses. 

So when Pat Vidan drops the green 
flag on this year's Indianapolis 500 
you can be sure that everything is in 
prime condition—the driver, the car, 
the products, the innovations, the aero¬ 
dynamics. Everything. 

Old-timers say that the 500 miles at 
Indy is equal to more than 100,000 
miles of ordinary driving, so the drivers 
out there on May 30 will be putting the 
equivalent of two lifetimes on the aver¬ 
age family car. And, at times, they will 
be doing it at four times the speed. Little 
wonder Indianapolis is the world’s cap¬ 
ital of motor sports. □ 

By Bill Neely 
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7 reasons (and more) to buy a new Coleman 
...even though the old one hasn't worn out. 


Sure, hardly anyone ever throws away an old 
Coleman lantern (or a Coleman stove). Some of ’em 
have been around for twenty years or more. 

And even though today’s Coleman gear looks the 
same — surprise, it’s even better! 

For instance, over the past few years we’ve made 
seven helpful improvements in our lantern. Among them, 
it pumps easier than ever. An improved generator lasts 
longer, with less maintenance. There’s a tough automo¬ 
tive-type finish outside. And an interior coating of space- 
age epoxy that fights rust. We’ve even printed the 


instructions on the lantern for added convenience. 

But there are even better reasons. After all, think of 
all the ways you can use a second Coleman lantern. 
Take it nightfishing while the other is back in camp with 
your wife. Throw more light around any campsite. Keep 
an extra one handy in case of power failure. You can 
come up with dozens of other good reasons for a new 
lantern ... or stove. Just think about it. 

The fun is out there. 

Let yourself go... with Coleman. 


















O ne day last fall Phillies Righthander 
Jim Lonborg called his wife Rosie 
and asked her how she would feci if he 
bought a lumberyard. Lonborg believed 
that the building industry might improve, 
and he knew all indications were that his 
pitching shoulder would not. He was 
convinced his baseball career was over. 
As it turns out, the building industry is 
still way down, but Lonborg’s career is 
way up. His shoulder has recovered so 
completely that, far from being washed 
up, Lonborg has become the most effec¬ 
tive starter in the National League. With 
a 5-3 victory over the Mets last week, he 
ran his record to 6-0. And it is not only 
that unblemished record that is making 
Lonborg exultant. When he wakes up the 
morning after pitching a game, he can¬ 
not believe how good he feels, how free 
from pain and stiffness his right shoul¬ 
der is. 

Painlessness has been a rare sensation 
for Lonborg the last eight years. He has 
been injury-prone ever since December 
1967, when he tore the ligaments in his 
left knee in a skiing accident. That mis¬ 
hap almost ended his career after two 
losing years with the Red Sox and a bril¬ 
liant 1967 season in which Boston won 
the pennant and the 25-year-old Lonborg 
had a 22-9 record and earned the Cy 
Young Award. 

At that time he was known for his fast¬ 
ball and his elegant manner off the field. 
Gentleman Jim, the press called him, and 
it was constantly pointed out that he 
dressed well, went to the symphony and 
was a Stanford graduate who had 
planned to become a doctor. Unassum¬ 
ing and debonair, Lonborg was a sought- 
after bachelor who could not decide what 
was more important in baseball, winning 
lots of games or making lots of money. 

He is 34 now, and still very much Gen¬ 
tleman Jim. But his elegance has been 
tempered, and his pitching has become 
jnorc subtle. His emphasis now is not on 
speed, but on location. In the four years 
after his skiing accident, Lonborg had a 
27-29 record for the Red Sox and was 
twice sent to the minors. In 1972, Bos¬ 
ton traded him to Milwaukee, where the 
pitching coach was Wes Stock. Lonborg 
credits Stock with helping him develop 
his current style, which relies heavily on 



baseball / Daphne Hurford 


After years of pain, Jim Lonborg 
of the Phillies is well and winning 

A gentler 
style for a 
gentleman 

pinpointing the ball down and away and 
changing speeds. 

Still, when Lonborg was sent to the 
Phillies at the end of 1972, he had yet to 
gain full mastery of his breaking ball. To 
the rescue came Philadelphia Pitching 
Coach Ray Rippelmeyer, who recom¬ 
mended a small adjustment—that Lon¬ 
borg bring his hand a little closer to his 
head as he made his deliveries. Lonborg’s 
curve showed immediate and dramatic 
improvement, and his slider, by his own 
estimate, became twice as effective. In 
fact, Lonborg links his resurgence direct¬ 
ly to that pitch. He feels that he could 
throw nothing but sliders to right-hand¬ 
ed batters for an entire game and prob¬ 
ably win. 

Gentleman Jim’s bachelor days ended 
in 1970 when he married Rosemary Fee¬ 
ney. The changes in his life-style have not 
been as dramatic as the modification in 
his pitching style; despite his reputation 
when he was with the Red Sox, Lonborg 
had never been a man of extremes. He 
has cut out concerts and no longer takes 
two-week hunting trips. Now his idea of 


a really fine time is staying at home with 
Rosie and his 19-month-old adopted 
daughter Phoebe. In 1974 he took up 
Transcendental Meditation and kept at 
it regularly for a year and a half. Then 
he began to resent the daily loss of 40 
niinutes—20 in the morning, 20 in the 
evening—of family time that TM re¬ 
quires. Now he only meditates on pitch¬ 
ing days. 

By last year Lonborg’s comeback 
seemed complete. Early in the season he 
was 6-3, and he predicted that he would 
win 20 games. Then came his shoulder 
injury. He finished with an 8-6 record and 
a 4.13 ERA. 

Lonborg always had a tendency to 
pitch across his body—much like a golf¬ 
er who swings with a closed stance— 
which put considerable strain on his 
lower back, but not much stress on his 
right shoulder. Because of muscle spasms 
in his back, he decided last summer to 
open up his pitching motion about six 
inches by increasing the rotation of his 
hips as he threw. But it is virtually im¬ 
possible to open up one’s hips without 
also opening up one’s shoulders, and 
Lonborg's shoulder muscles were not 
able to withstand the added twisting that 
his new delivery required. He kept pitch¬ 
ing, became increasingly ineffective and 
felt more pain with each appearance. 

Shoulders, like knees, arc complicated 
joints, and injuries to them arc difficult 
to diagnose. Finally, last August, Lon¬ 
borg went to Dr. James Parkes, the Mets’ 
physician and a shoulder expert. His di¬ 
agnosis was a strained rotator cuff, an 
injury from which few pitchers ever re¬ 
cover. The rotator cuff consists of two 
sets of muscles, one of which is supposed 
to stop the arm when it reaches the limit 
of its range of movement. In activities 
like pitching that involve a whipping mo¬ 
tion, a strong rotator cuff is vital for stop¬ 
ping the arm. Lonborg’s was not strong 
enough, and it became damaged. 

The therapy for the injury consists first 
of rest, then of stretching exercises. Lon¬ 
borg relaxed for six weeks at the end of 
last season before going to Florida to 
work for three weeks in warm weather. 
Jt was during the first week that he called 
Rosie about the lumberyard. By the sec¬ 
ond week he had forgotten about look- 

continued 
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ing for another career and by the third 
he was “more than elated.” He went 
home and rested for a couple of weeks 
more, thinking everything was going to 
be fine. 

While playing tennis in late November, 
Lonborg began feeling pain in his shoul¬ 
der when he served, a depressing turn 
of events because the same muscles are 
used in a tennis serve as in pitching. In 
December he went to a sports medicine 
specialist at Boston's Children’s Hospital 
who found that while Lonborg had rest¬ 
ed after his return from Florida, his 
muscles had atrophied. He began a new 
regimen of exercises to once again build 
up the shrunken muscles. It worked, and 
Lonborg now feels so strong that he 
figures he will be able to pitch for an¬ 
other four or five years. But he does 
not talk about winning 20 this season. 
For once, a player who claims he is tak¬ 
ing it one game at a time has good rea¬ 
son to mean it. 

At his present one-at-a-time rate, Lon¬ 
borg could lead the Phillies to a division 
title. Before the season began, Philadel¬ 
phia, which has enough good hitters to 
stock two pennant contenders, seemed 
too short on pitching to win a champi¬ 
onship. But by the end of last week, the 
Phils had a three-game lead in the Na¬ 
tional League East, largely because of the 
work of Lonborg and another revitalized 
pitcher, Lefthander Steve Carlton (4-1). 

Lonborg's victory over the Mets was 
typical of his new style. He struck out 
only two batters—but his sharp control 
kept him from walking any. He allowed 
nine hits, but seven of them were rela¬ 
tively harmless singles, just the type bat¬ 
ters tend to get on low outside pitches 
they cannot pull. And best of all, when 
Lonborg woke up the next morning his 
arm still felt like a winner. 


THE WEEK 

{May 16-22) 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


Ml \A/FQT D seemed as though the 
|\| L VV L U I Westerners had come to 
praise one another—and themselves—rath¬ 
er than to bury anyone. Walter Alston used 
a rare superlative in speaking about his 
Dodgers, and Sparky Anderson of the Reds 
was ecstatic about his Gold Dust Twins. Cin- 
cy players were rhapsodic about Randy 


Jones of the Padres, while Andy Messcrsmith 
of the Braves and Bob Watson of the Astros 
had a few kind words to say about them¬ 
selves. Only San Francisco seemed to be 
unpraiseworthy. 

“It's the best stretch of baseball since the 
Dodgers of 1955," said Alston. The Dodg¬ 
ers have won 22 of 26 games, topped off by 
last week's 6-1 effort that lifted them into 
first place. Sharp pitching was the main in¬ 
gredient. Burt Hooton won twice, Rick Rho¬ 
den stymied the Reds 5-0 and Tommy John 
downed the Braves 4-1. The bullpen did the 
rest, Mike Marshall gaining his eighth save 
and Charlie Hough (5-0) winning twice. 

Anderson's Gold Dust Twins are Pat 
Zachry, 24, and Santo Alcala, 23, who are 
both 3-0. "I've never told this to a kid your 
age, but you are a bona fide major league 
pitcher,” Anderson told Zachry between in¬ 
nings against the Dodgers. "When you get 
a four-run lead against anybody [which 
Zachry had at that moment), you look over 
in that dugout and tell those guys, ‘That's 
it, boys. This one's in the hamper.'” Sure 
enough, Zachry kept it in the hamper, 5-3, 
then stifled the Padres 3-2. Alcala won 5-4 
over the Giants. "Where would we be with¬ 
out them?" Anderson asked. The answer: 
last week the Reds fell 2V4 games behind the 
Dodgers as they lost four of the five games 
in which Zachry and Alcala did not appear. 

"He's the exact opposite of Tom Seavcr, 
but he gets the same results," said the Reds’ 
Joe Morgan of the Padres' Jones. “I think 
the next time I face him I'll go up without a 
bat,” said Pete Rose. "Maybe it'll confuse 
him and he'll walk me." Jones brought his 
record to 8-2 by taming the Giants 12-2, then 
used just 87 pitches to beat the Reds 4-2 in a 
99-minute five-hitter. Rookie Reliever Butch 
Metzger earned his fourth win for San Di¬ 
ego (3-4) without a loss, overcoming the Gi¬ 
ants 7-6 when Doug Rader broke up a dou¬ 
ble play, enabling Dave Winfield to score all 
the way from second with the deciding run 
in the 11th inning. 

"Good stuff" is what Andy Messcrsmith 
of Atlanta (4-4) said that he finally had as 
he registered his first wins, 3-2 over Hous¬ 
ton and 8-0 over San Francisco. 

Bob Watson of Houston (3-5), who had 
hit only one homer this season, walloped four 
last week. No hot dog, Watson nonetheless 
permitted himself the slugger's luxury of 
slowing down on the bases to watch one of 
his drives sail into the seats. “1 felt l owed it 
to myself," he said. 

Amid accusations of lack of hustle, the Gi¬ 
ants, losers of 21 of 26 games, dropped into 
the cellar. But San Francisco did pull out 
one win in seven games, when Gary Lavellc 
picked up his seventh save in a 6-5 defeat of 
the Reds. 

LA 29-13 CIN 22-19 SO 18-18 
HOUS 18-22 ATL 14-24 SF 12-28 


Ml FA QT What d£>C * ,hc mana 8Cr 

IN L LriU I say when he confers with 
his pitcher on the mound? Tug McGraw re¬ 
vealed that, when Philadelphia's Danny 
Ozark visited him with one Met on and the 
Phillies (4-2) leading 5-3 in the eighth, Ozark 
told him, “I'm here to make you smile. 
You're too serious." Added McGraw, "Me? 
Too serious? That was funny in itself. I broke 
up.” McGraw got the last laugh, holding the 
Mets at bay the rest of the way. 

Reggie Smith, playing with a bum shoul¬ 
der and a rotten .168 average, blasted three 
homers in a 7-6 Cardinal win over the Phils. 
The switch-hitting Smith slugged two right- 
handed, the other left-handed, the sixth time 
he has homered from both sides of the plate 
in the same game. Only Mickey Mantle has 
accomplished the feat more often: he did it 
10 times. Smith socked his third homer in 
the top of the ninth to put St. Louis (3-4) 
ahead. Then, playing third base rather than 
his customary outfield position, he saved the 
game with a sparkling fielding play. 

Since coming to the majors in 1973, Pitts¬ 
burgh's Dave Parker has hit .366 against St. 
Louis. So when Parker was sidelined with a 
knee injury, the Cardinals felt relieved. Not 
for long. Filling in for Parker, Bill Robin¬ 
son hit a two-run homer as the Pirates (4-3) 
defeated the Cardinals 2-1, and a three-run 
shot as the Bucs beat them 4 1. Bob Moose 
ran his string of scoreless relief innings to 
22'/$ while earning two savesanda win. When 
the regular umpires refused to cross a picket 
line of striking vendors at Three Rivers Sta¬ 
dium, a crew of local sandlot officials han¬ 
dled two games between the Pirates and Cubs 
without incident. 

In his first game for Montreal (2-2) since 
being picked up from Chicago, Andre 
Thornton socked a two-run homer against 
his former Cub roommate, Ray Burris, as 
the Expos won 3-0. 

Wayne Garrett of the Mets (3-3) drove in 
all four runs as New York beat Montreal 
4-3. And Rick Monday, although weakened 
by a bout with the flu during which he lost 
12 pounds, pinch-hit a three-run homer as 
the Cubs (2-2) put down the Padres 6-5. 


PHIL 22-9 PITT 21-14 NY 22-18 
CHI 18-20 ST.L 18-22 MONT 13-19 


AL WEST 


e the team to beat, 
. [Amos Otis) is 
the best player in the league," said John May¬ 
berry of Kansas City (5-2). Mayberry bat¬ 
ted .414 and Otis .385 as the Royals went on 
a .335 spree. Also lending a bat was Tom 
Poquelte, whose double in the 12th inning 
beat Texas 8-7. The Royals bumped the 
Rangers out of first place by a 3-1 score the 
next night as Otis hit his seventh homer and 
helped preserve A1 Fitzmorris' fifth win by 
making a shoctop catch in center field. Two 
days later A.O. was more than O.K. again, 
continued 
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Unbelievable 


What would you say about a small 
sedan with the style of a fine 
European road car? 

A small sedan with classic lines, a broad 
expanse of glass, a roomy interior that 
seats six comfortably and a long list of 
options including power seats, power 
windows, electric door locks, and auto¬ 
matic speed control. Very classy, indeed! 
What would you say about a small 
sedan with a ride that rivals that 
of a full-sized car? 

Aspen does it again! With a unique 
Isolated Transverse Suspension. It's 
rubber-isolated to reduce the noise and 
vibration transmitted to the passenger 
compartment. To give Aspen the com¬ 
fortable ride you usually find in 
bigger cars. 

What would you say about a small 
sedan with a small price 
that starts at only $3,371"? 

That’s the manufacturer's suggested 
retail price for the base Aspen sedan 


(not shown), excluding state and local 
taxes, destination charge, and optional 
equipment, if any. The Aspen SE, pic¬ 
tured above, starts at just $4,400. That 
price includes an automatic transmis¬ 
sion, power steering, a full vinyl roof, 
soft vinyl-upholstered 60/40 seats with 
recliners and center armrest, and an elec¬ 
tric clock. The whitewalls, wire wheel 
covers, right side mirror, bumper guards, 
and rub strips shown are $167 extra. 
What would you say about a small 
sedan that got an EPA estimated 
mileage of 27 MPG highway 
and 18 MPG city? 

According to EPA estimated mileage 
results, that's what the Aspen sedan and 
coupe got with a 225 Six and manual 
transmission. (Your actual mileage may 
differ, depending on your 
driving habits, condition 
of your car, and optional 
equipment. In California, 
see your Dealer for EPA 
mileage results.) 


Dodge 


The new Dodge Aspen. 

For a small car at a small price, 
it’s unbelievable. 


Winnei of the 1976 
Motor Trend Magazine 
Car of the Year Award 


rJ. 
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BASEBALL continued 



In any issue of People you will find 
people saying very real things about 
themselves — and others Like David 
Niven's "I don't regret my life for a 
second It has been so easy" as 
People recently looked into his 
lively life and his latest book Or, in the 
same issue, author Midge Decters 
biting commentary on "nice guy" 
parents, "at the end of all this is hubns 
— arrogance" Or, again from the 
same issue a crack like, "95% of the 
music business is heavily infiltrated 
by morons” —that from the millionaire 
music mensch of rock, the dynamic 
guru of platters himself, Phil 
Spector, in a profile of a man 
whose lifestyle beats louder than any 
drum People, as you see, is the 
very alive picture weekly that is all 
about everyone—and everything. 
About all kinds of people being all 
too human, being awful, awesome or 
amusing. But never dull . There is a 
fresh new People waiting for you 
every week at your favonte news¬ 
stand or supermarket Wait till you 
open it. It's like no other magazine 
you ever enjoyed. 


People 


PEOPLE Magazine. Pick up your 
week, pick up a copy today. 


getting four hits and escaping a rundown to 
keep alive a game-winning uprising as the 
Royals toppled the A’s 8-4. While his team¬ 
mates praised him, Otis inexplicably re¬ 
mained silent about his deeds, preferring to 
point to a sign above his locker that read, 
**No interviews. A.O.” 

Nelson Briles prevented the week from be¬ 
ing a total washout for Texas (1-5) by de¬ 
feating California 5-2. 

“Speed has won half our games for us," 
said Chuck Tanner, manager of the A's (1-6). 
Fresh on Tanner's mind was the swiftness 
of Larry Lintz, who had gone to first base 
as a pinch runner with two out in the sev¬ 
enth, zipped to third on an errant pickoff 
try and scored on a wild pitch for a 3-2 win 
over Texas. But the A's found out that not 
every race goes to the swift. They stole nine 
bases in one game (four of them by Don Bay¬ 
lor), a 5-4 loss to the Twins in which Oak¬ 
land stranded 16 runners. Despite five more 
thefts in the next game against Minnesota, 
the A's lost again, 4-3. After two defeats at 
Kansas City ran Oakland's string to four in 
a row. Tanner met with Owner Charles O. 
Finley and the team astrologer. Emerging 
from the mini-summit. Tanner said, “In Chi¬ 
cago, we start something better." The A's, 
once guided by stars on the field rather than 
by heavenly bodies, lost both games in Chi¬ 
cago. That dropped them to fifth place, eight 
games out, their lowest standing since 1970. 

Opponents stole 24 bases in as many tries 
against the Twins (3-4) before one runner 
was picked off and another was caught steal¬ 
ing. Minnesota’s two wins over Oakland 
came in 11 innings. Dave Goltz went all the 
way for a 4-3 victory in which Dan Ford 
drove in the winning run, and Reliever Bill 
Campbell (5-1) earned a 5-4 decision when 
Steve'Brye, who was hitting .097, delivered 
the decisive hit. 

With Wilbur Wood injured and Terry For¬ 
ster hampered by arm trouble, the Chicago 
staff seemed sure to be shaky. Instead, the 
White Sox (6-1) got their finest pitching of 
the year. Bart Johnson, who had a 1-4 rec¬ 
ord and 10.96 ERA, heeded Manager Paul 
Richards' recommendation to eliminate his 
high-kick delivery and to throw more curves 
and beat the Angels 5-0 with a three-hitter. 
Pete Vuckovich downed the Twins 4-1, then 
Rich Gossage trimmed Minnesota 3-2. Ken 
Brett, in his first appearance since being ob¬ 
tained in a trade with the Yankees, blanked 
the A’s 6-0 with four innings of relief from 
Clay Carroll, who earlier had earned his first 
American League victory by giving up just 
one run to the Royals in 6*/j innings. And 
hitherto winless Jesse Jefferson handcuffed 
the A's 7-2. Leading Chicago’s offense was 
Bucky Dent, who hit .556. 

Frank Tanana of California (4-2) struck 
out 18 as he sidetracked Chicago 10-5 and 
Texas 5-1. Reliever Jim Brewer, who often 
arrives at the park at noon for night games 


so he can run his daily two miles or more, 
continued to excel in his 17th season. Brew¬ 
er lowered his ERA to 0.95 with two score¬ 
less innings as he bailed out Gary Ross in a 
6-3 win over the Rangers. 

KC ai-11 TEX 20-13 MINN 17-18 

CHI 14-16 OAK 16-21 CAL 15-24 

A I FAQT W * 1 '* e New York (4-2) 

ML LMO I and Boston (4-3) scram¬ 
bled (page 18), Baltimore (5-0) jumped up 
to second place. On the eve of his 39th birth¬ 
day, Brooks Robinson of the Orioles was 
benched because of his .165 batting average. 
Replacing him at third base was Doug De- 
C'inccs, who had nine hits in 18 times up, 
including a grand slam in an 8-5 defeat of 
the Tigers. Doyle Alexander notched that 
win with eight innings of two-run relief. Bal¬ 
timore used a similar formula to beat De¬ 
troit 8-4 the next night, Reliever WayneGar- 
land allowing one run in 6*/i innings and Ken 
Singleton ending the game with a grand slam¬ 
mer in the bottom of the ninth. Ken Holtz- 
man throttled the Yankees 7-0, and the Birds 
won 4-3 and 5-3 over their cousins, the Brew¬ 
ers, whom they have beaten 10 times in a 
row and in 17 of 19 games during the past 
two seasons. 

Before the first game of the week, Milwau¬ 
kee Manager Alex Grammas received a 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

buht hooton: By blanking the Pirates 6-0 on 
three singles and a double and by stopping the 
Astros 2 I on six singles, the righthander 
chalked up his third and fourth consecutive wins 
as the Dodgers built a two-game division lead. 


phone call from his Cincinnati counterpart, 
Sparky Anderson, who urged his former 
third-base coach to "hang in there." With 
Don Money leading a 19-hit assault by driv¬ 
ing in five runs, the Brewers (3-2) hung one 
on the Red Sox 11-5 to break a seven-game 
losing streak. Jim Slaton was credited with 
his fifth win in that game, then earned his 
sixth as he held off the Indians 6 -5. 

Ron LeFlore extended his hitting streak 
to 24 games, the longest by a Tiger since 1935. 
Despite LeFIore’s .400 hitting, which raised 
his average to a league-leading .390, Detroit 
(0-6) fizzled. 

Jackie Brown, a former fastballer who uses 
an assortment of curves since recovering 
from a sore arm, came up with Cleveland's 
only win in five tries when he defeated De¬ 
troit 4-0. George Hendrick took over the 
league lead in home runs by hitting his sev¬ 
enth and eighth of the season. 

NY 21-11 BALT 18-14 MIL 13-14 
BOS 14-18 OET 13-17 CLEV 13-19 
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Why is Tareyton better? 

Others remove. 



Tareyton improves . 


The Reason is 
Activated Charcoal 

The U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency recently 
reported that granular ac¬ 
tivated carbon (charcoal) is 
the best available method 
for filtering water. 

As a matter of fact, many 
cities across the United States have instituted charcoal 
filtration systems for their drinking water supplies. 

The evidence is mounting that activated charcoal 
does indeed improve the taste of drinking water. 





Charcoal: History’s No. 1 filter 


Charcoal was used by the ancient ^ 
Egyptians as early as 1550 B.C. A 


Charcoal has been used ever since 
then in many manufacturing processes, 
including the refining of sugar! 


Charcoal made the gas mask 
possible in World Wfor I. 


Charcoal is used today for masks that are required 
equipment in many industries. 

Charcoal helps freshen air in 
submarines and spacecraft. 

Charcoal is used to 

mellow the taste of the finest bourbons 

Charcoal also plays a key role _ 

in auto pollution 
control devices. 



Activated charcoal 
does something 
for cigarette smoke, too. 

While plain white filters reduce tar and nicotine, 
they also remove taste. 

But Tareyton scientists created a unique, two-part 
filter—a white tip on the outside, activated charcoal 
on the inside. Tar and nicotine are reduced.. .but the 
taste is actually improved by charcoal. Charcoal 
in Tareyton smooths and balances and improves the 
tobacco taste. 



Tareyton is America^ 
best-selling charcoal filter cigarette. 


Warning, The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


King Size: 21 mg. "tar". 1.4 mg. nicotine: 
100 mm: 20 mg. "tar", 1.4 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette. FTC Report Nov. 75. 





horse racing/ William Leggett 



The only filly ever to beat Optimistic Gal was Dearly Precious and she did 
it again in the Acorn Stakes (above) when a jockey turned up missing 


Little man wasn’t there 


T hree days before the Kentucky Der¬ 
by, LeRoy Jolley, the trainer of fa¬ 
vorite Honest Pleasure, stood near his 
horse's stall at Churchill Downs and 
made a rather remarkable statement, 
considering. “The race I’m looking for¬ 
ward to,” he said, “is the one at Belmont 
Park on May 22." Jolley was denigrating 
neither the Derby nor Honest Pleasure 
nor any of his opponents. But he was ex¬ 
cited about the expected meeting between 
his Optimistic Gal and Dearly Precious, 
the champion 2-year-old filly of 1975, in 
the Acorn Stakes, the first leg of the Tri¬ 
ple Crown for fillies. Optimistic Gal had 
met Dearly Precious twice and lost both 
times, the only defeats Jolley's filly had 
suffered in 12 lifetime starts. But the two 
had not met as 3-year-olds, and cam¬ 
paigning this year. Optimistic Gal had 
won seven races in a row. Dearly Pre¬ 
cious* wins over Optimistic Gal had oc¬ 
curred in July and August of last season 
at short distances and at a time when few 
people were paying much attention to ei¬ 
ther filly. Form, however, seemed to dic¬ 
tate that when the two got together in 
the Acorn at a distance of one mile. Op¬ 
timistic Gal would prevail. 

But last Saturday, with a lot of people 


paying attention, the analysis proved 
wrong. The outcome was the same. Dear¬ 
ly Precious beat Optimistic Gal by 2Va 
lengths, coming through the stretch in 
her distinctive fashion, her legs swinging 
out like a swimmer's arms reaching for 
water ahead and her demeanor that of a 
woman who knows she looks good but 
wants someone to tell her so. 



BAEZA'S CAREER IS NOW IN JEOPARDY 


Dearly Precious’ victory was unavoid¬ 
ably interwoven with a strange thing that 
happened—or didn't happen—at Bel¬ 
mont Park that day. Braulio Baeza. the 
second leading money-winner of all time 
($35 million in purses) and Optimistic 
Gal's regular jockey, failed to arrive for 
work. During a remarkable 15-year rid¬ 
ing career, the Panamanian had forged 
a reputation for reliability and decorum, 
silence and politeness. He was so proper 
and prompt that people around race¬ 
tracks swore they could set their watch¬ 
es by him. But Baeza neither showed up 
for the Acorn nor sent excuses: as strange 
an occurrence as Pete Rose missing the 
seventh game of a World Series. 

At 2:15 p.m. on Acorn day. Jack 
O’Hara, the clerk of scales at Belmont, 
looked at the log on his desk and noted 
that Baeza, booked to ride in the sixth 
race as well as the Acorn, hadn't been 
heard from. O'Hara called the stewards 
and at 2:30 the announcement was made 
to the public. 

Baeza, 36, has been bothered in recent 
years by a severe weight problem. His in¬ 
ability to meet assigned weights has cost 
him perhaps as many as 100 winners a 
season. Baeza's excellent touch with a 
horse and his ability to judge the pace 
make him highly desirable to trainers. 
But when a rider cannot make assigned 
weights, trainers must look elsewhere. Of 
the 31 experienced riders 1 isted in the con¬ 
dition book at Belmont Park, Baeza is 
the high weight at 117 compared with the 
average of 110. Recently, however, he has 
not been able to meet even that weight, 
and no amount of "flipping" (sticking 
one’s fingers down one’s throat to induce 
vomiting) or time spent in the “sweat 
box" seemed to help. He had been using 
diet pills for some time but to no avail. 
Then, three weeks ago, he was injured in 
a bad spill at Belmont and had ridden 
irregularly since. Baeza's future is now 
clouded. He must appear before the stew¬ 
ards and explain his nonappearance, and 
the stewards may either fine or suspend 
him. And beyond that, there is a ques¬ 
tion of how many trainers will now name 
him on a horse. 

Jolley, of course, had to face the im¬ 
mediate problem of finding a replace¬ 
ment for Baeza. Under normal condi¬ 
tions it would have been easy. But this 
was Saturday and the top riders were 
scattered about the land competing in 
cominued 
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Why drive an economy car 
that looks like a closed little box? 
Drive the wide-open 



With these extras FREE : 
FREE : AM/FM radio. 
FREE : Wheel trim rims. 


FREE : Luggage rack. 
FREE : Special striping. 



Now, for a limited time only, at participating MG deal¬ 
ers, the MG Midget Special comes with all these free 
extras, plus these impressive MPG figures: 37 on 
the highway and 25 in the city. Of course, these are 
EPA estimates (lower in California) that may vary. 

depending on your driving habits, the 
car's condition and optional equipment. 
For the name of your nearest MG 
dealer, call these toll-free num¬ 
bers: (800) 447-4700, or, in 
Illinois, (800) 
322-4400. 
British Leyland 
Motors Inc., 
Leonia. N.J. 
07605. 


MG MIDGET THE LOWEST-PRICED TRUE SPORTS CAR 
IS EVEN A BETTER VALUE NOW. 


> 
































HORSE RACING continued 


other stakes. Jolley selected 22-year-old 
Pat Day to ride Optimistic Gal, and while 
Day is a decent enough young rider he 
was totally unfamiliar with the (illy. 

When the gate opened in the Acorn, 
Optimistic Gal stumbled and settled into 
fourth position in the field of eight. Un¬ 
der Jockey Jorge Velasquez, Dearly Pre¬ 
cious moved in front, setting a nice slow 
pace. The pace, in fact, was so woefully 
slow (a :47 half mile) that when Dearly 
Precious curved into the stretch and Op¬ 
timistic Gal had her chance to make up 
ground she was unable to do so. Dearly 
Precious still had more than enough left. 

Dearly Precious’ owner is Dick Bai¬ 
ley, a man who admits he has spent more 
than $ 1 */2 million buying horses without 
a great deal of success. But two years ago 
he went to the Yearling Sales at Sara¬ 
toga. "I was not going to buy anything," 
he was saying Saturday evening. ”1 had 
convinced myself of that. I walked 
around to look at some horses and saw 
one by Dr. Pager from Imsodear. She 
was standing in the rear of the sales pa¬ 


vilion, and something inside me told me 
to buy her. I don't know what it was, 
but I just wanted to own her. I made one 
bid on her at $22,000 and got her. I've 
never been this lucky." 

Bailey is a 65-year-old semiretired tele¬ 
vision man who first put thoroughbred 
racing and the pro golf tour on the screen 
on a regular basis. He owned Sports Net¬ 
work Inc., an independent operation that 
bought sporting events and sold them to 
stations throughout the country. 

Eight years ago Bailey sold SNI to 
Howard Hughes for an estimated $16 
million. “When I sold to Hughes I was 
told that everyone would ask if I ever met 
him,” Bailey says. “I was also told, 
‘Those who say they see him don't, and 
those who do see him don't say.’ But no, 
I never met Howard Hughes. I was in 
the same hotel he was staying at but I 
didn't get to see him." 

Dearly Precious has been strikingly 
visible, even in defeat. Two weeks before 
the Acorn, she ran in the Black-Eyed Su¬ 
san Stakes at Pimlico. She was coming 


off a loss in the Comely at Belmont, but 
was expected to smother the field. In 
what was probably the finest filly race in 
several years. Dearly Precious and What 
A Summer drove to the wire together. 
The stewards took a full eight minutes 
to read the photo finish, finally declar¬ 
ing What A Summer the winner by a 
nose. But Dearly Precious had given her 
rival 10 pounds. “I fell it was one of her 
best races even though she lost," said 
Trainer Steve DiMauro. “She proved to 
me that she could run a distance [ I ’/>• 
miles] and that she might have needed 
the race. I love Dearly Precious. She's 
unlike any horse I’ve ever seen. When she 
runs she seems to be happy. You can al¬ 
most sec her smiling.” 

Should Dearly Precious win the Moth¬ 
er Goose on June 4, she would then 
have to win the June 26 Coaching Club 
American Oaks (both races are also at 
Belmont Park) to complete the filly Tri¬ 
ple Crown. Another filly did so last year. 
To many her name is dear and precious: 
Ruffian. end 



The results of the $250,000 
Longest Ball Challenge: 


■m. 


. Blue Max-no 
- Kbyal+6- 


•no**,. 


Last season, Top-Flite put its money where 
its mouth is: $250,000 to any of these other leading 
balls that can beat Top-Flite in a distance test using 
golfers like yourself. (Top-Flite previously won a test 
like this by up to 13 yards!) 

Judging from the turnout, the other leading balls 





Use this coupon to send us 
your Tricentennial idea. 

Send your idea to: From: 

Tricentennial Dept. S 

Atlantic Richfield Company Address 

P.O. Box 2076 

Los Angeles, CA 90053 City State Zip 

My idea is: 


We have always been a nation more 
interested in the promise of the 
future than in the events of the past 

Here at Atlantic Richfield we see 
the future as an exciting time The 
best of times. And we know that all 
of us can achieve a splendid future 
by planning for it now 

Wed like your help. We need your 
vision. America will change a great 


deal by the year 2076 We want you 
to tell us what you think those 
changes should be 

What do you envision as the best 
way to solve our energy problems 9 

Should we have a universal 
language? 

How do you think architecture of 
the future can improve on that of 
the present? 


Or. if those topics don't appeal to 
you. pick one that does. 

Please note that all ideas submitted 
shall become public property with¬ 
out compensation and free of any 
restriction on use and disclosure 


ARCO <> 


AtlanticRichlieidCompany 


Celebrate America s Tricentennial 100 years early. 




rowing/ Dan Levin 


A bang-up 
job by 
the hammers 

Coach Harry Parker's powerhouse 
crew is a successor to '75's gods 

T his was to be The Year Harvard Got 
It. but instead everyone else got it— 
same old sight, an eight-oared shell full 
of crimson jerseys, moving away. Noth¬ 
ing changed but the Harvard style, or as 
Carl Sandburg put it: 

I have seen The old gods go, 

And new gods come ... 

Today // worship the hammer. 

The lines are posted on the varsity bul¬ 
letin board at Harvard's Newell Boat 
House, where the gods have come and 
gone. They called them that last year at 
Harvard—gods, six great senior oars¬ 
men, replaced now by hammers, "strong 
oarsmen who can't row,” as two-oar 
Dave Bixby, alias Wart Hog, defines the 
term. But as Bixby said two Sundays ago 
at Princeton, "We must be awfully 


strong, because we don’t have much 
finesse. How else could we row a race 
like we did today, or have a season like 
this one?” 

Harvard had just won its I Oth East¬ 
ern Sprints in 14 tries under Coach Harry 
Parker, its third consecutive national ti¬ 
tle, and one reporter suggested, "Maybe 
it’s your great depth.” 

"We don’t have any depth," someone 
replied. 

But Bixby said, "We have got Harry." 

And now Harry Parker had Bixby, by 
both arms. It was a great day among 
many great days for the 40-year-old Par¬ 
ker, and though he rarely reveals emo¬ 
tion, he yelled, "Hey, Hog!” Then he 
slipped away, and Bixby, who rowed on 
last year's junior varsity and docs not 
think that all the gods arc gone, was 
stunned. "Harry hardly ever says any¬ 
thing." he said, "so at moments like these 
you feel all warm inside." 

In many ways it had been Harry Par¬ 
ker's year, and the year of The Speech. 
Late in the winter Parker was worried. 
In October Harvard had finished 12th at 
the Head of the Charles Regatta not an 
intercollegiate event, but 12th! Morale 
was low at Newell; there was anxiety over 
the coming season. Parker had admitted 
to himself the possibility of losing, but it 
had taken him months to reach that point 
and now he called a meeting. He stood 
in the dim yellow light of the tank room 
at Newell, head dow n, his jaw set, hands 
in his pockets, tracing patterns on the 


floor with the toe of a shoe, searching 
for the right words from his meager an¬ 
nual ration of them. Finally he said that 
he knew what was on everyone's mind, 
that they were following two of the great- ■ 
est Harvard crews ever, that they were 
uptight because of it, and that they 
should forget about everything but the 
season ahead. He told them not to be 
afraid of losing, that having fun was just 
as important as winning. He said, "Let’s 
just set a pace that will make us all 1 
proud." 

As the thunderstruck oarsmen filed 
into the night they began to refer to what 
they had heard as "the concession 
speech." "Harry's giving up on us,” 
some said, resentfully. But as days, 
passed, the mood at Newell cased. "Ev¬ 
eryone went sort of ’Aaah," " says senior • 
three-oar Hovcy Kemp, the captain. "I 
think the speech dissolved so much ten¬ 
sion. We could really start working, be¬ 
cause we weren’t afraid to lose now." 

Around the country, crew coaches^ 
were panting to get at Harvard. So off 
they went in April to the San Diego Crew' 
Classic, the season’s first. And speech or 
no, on race day the Harvard dressing 
room was haunted by gods. Kemp was 
so nervous he hid in a closet. Bixby was 
ready, he says, "to bile a dog’s leg off." 
And then Harry Parker came in and* 
made another little speech. "I think we 
can do it, if we row all out," lie said. 4 
"No one can stay w ith us then." So they 
rowed all out, and Parker was right. And 
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ROWING continued 

that is how the season went, or almost, 
for it was also The Year of the Crab. 

Sometimes, fittingly, the Harvard crew 
used its oars like hammers, catching the 
surface at weird angles, slowing the boat 
and throwing up a commotion of water, 
catching crabs. A horrendous one against 
the Coast Guard and UMass turned the 
shell all but sideward to the course. An¬ 
other put it behind Brown for a while. 
But Harvard always recovered to beat 
them all by open water and there were 
no regrets. They were having fun. As Ho- 
vey Kemp said. "We want to make crew 
a spectator sport, by making it close. So 
when someone throws a crab we congrat¬ 
ulate him." 

Harry Parker was having fits. When 
he could stand it no longer, he said, "It's 
an exasperating aspect of their rowing." 

But he did have a little bit of Speech 
left. The day before a race against Prince¬ 
ton on the Charles he followed the boat 
in his launch, speaking to the crew 
through his megaphone, louder and 
louder: "You drive them through the 
first 500 meters, and if they're still with 
you then, drive them into the second. If 
need be. you'll row the last 500 harder 
than the first, and if your minds are will¬ 
ing, your bodies will be, too." 

Next day Harvard destroyed Prince¬ 
ton. And Kemp, who does not think all 
the gods are gone either, said of the pep 
talk, "He made Knute Rockne look like 
a slouch." 

Parker heard this and seemed sur¬ 
prised, “I always thought that Knute 
Rockne-type speeches were manipula¬ 
tive," he said. "1 can't do that." 

One has a tendency, when speaking 
with Parker, to watch his eyes, to sec if 
he is winking, or his mouth, to catch the 
hint of a smile. Every move he makes, 
every word, is calculated to gain an ef¬ 
fect, say some of his oarsmen. Yet Par¬ 
ker claims total innocence of such 
motives. 

Bixby says, "I think Harry is the fair¬ 
est of coaches, but he's not very open. 
You can kill yourself and feel you’re not 
making a dent, so I stopped rowing for 
him two years ago. I row mostly for the 
boat now. Maybe Harry plans it that 
way." 

So Parker is asked, "Do you keep a 
certain distance from your oarsmen be¬ 
cause you think that strengthens ties 
among them?" 

He smiles vaguely. His head moves, 
barely, side to side. 


Sophomore seven-oar Tom Howes is 
the youngest, smallest man in the boat. 
"The little house on the prairie," they 
call him, and he wonders how he made 
it. (Was it Harry? Was it me?) Last win¬ 
ter he thought he had no chance. He sat 
in the tanks at Newell, and Parker would 
come along. He would say, Howes 
recalls. " ‘Bow-oar, you’re doing this 
wrong. Six, hold your hands like this.' 
But he always went right by me. I 
couldn't decide if he'd given up on me, 
that I was too small, or what. So I worked 
all the harder, and I guess it paid off." 

"Did you psych Tom Howes right into 
the boat?” 

Was that a smile? Did Harry Parker's 
head move? 

"Harry likes to be part of the group," 
says Ollie Scholle, senior stroke-oar. “In 
The Speech he said, ‘You've got to en¬ 
joy rowing, but also the people you're 
with.' I think he was talking about him¬ 
self. He wants us to like him, but he 
doesn't know how to ask." 

U is midnight, and on the bus going home 
from the Eastern Sprints only two peo¬ 
ple seem to be awake— Parker, who is 
sitting alone, and a man who has known 
him for three years but has never had a 
real conversation with the coach. The 
man drops into the empty seat. They talk 
about their athletic backgrounds, Par¬ 
ker's really—his national singles sculling 
championships in 1959 and '60, his fifth 
at the Rome Olympics, his four years of 
row ingat the U niversity of Pennsylvania, 
class of '57. The man is surprised that 
Parker was a philosophy major, but then 
he thinks, no, Harry Parker is no phys 
ed major. 

"What does coaching give to you?" 

"Personally I'm fascinated by the 
whole concept of making a boat move 
through the water," Parker replies, 
"whether I'm rowing it myself, or watch¬ 
ing my crew do it well. It’s a very ex¬ 
citing, satisfying, sensual feeling. 

"And I feel a fairly enormous pride in 
the people I'm dealing with. I have a very 
strong sense of identity with them.” 

The conversation gradually drifts off. 
At 2:45 a.m. the bus arrives in Cam¬ 
bridge. Harry Parker stands at the front. 
"Well done, men," he says. "See you this 
afternoon, at practice." 

Six days later the hammers finished 
their season, sinking Yale on the Thames 
River by something like 16 lengths—a 
margin even gods would approve, end 
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hockey/ Edwin Shrake 


Bobby shows Gordie how 

Bobby Hull strikes the first blow as he resumes his rivalry with President 
Howe in Winnipeg’s battle with Houston for the WHA championship 


G ordie Howe saw Bobby Hull get it 
across the face with a stick in De¬ 
troit one night years ago. “The fellow 
who gave Bobby that pug nose was as 
nice a gentleman off the ice as you'd ever 
meet,” Howe said, rocking back in a 
leather swivel chair in the office he oc¬ 
cupies as president of the Houston Aeros. 
"But in the heat, he laid out with the lum¬ 
ber, and Bobby caught it. You could hear 
his nose bust from across the arena." 

The previous evening, Bobby Hull's 
Winnipeg Jets had beaten the defending 
champion Aeros 4-3 in the first game of 
the World Hockey Association finals. It 
was the first time Howe, 48, and Hull, 
37, had faced each other in a champi¬ 
onship series since the 1961 Stanley Cup, 
when Hull was the scoring leader of the 
Chicago Black Hawks and Howe was the 
perennial hero of the Detroit Red Wings. 

Now it was a different league and per¬ 
haps a slightly different game, if you lis¬ 


tened to Hull's opinion of it. But one 
thing that didn't appear to have changed 
was the way the two superstars went at 
it. Howe played full duty on an attack 
line that included his son Mark. And 
Hull, skating on a line with swift young 
Swedes Ulf Nilsson and Anders Hed- 
berg, scored the winning goal. 

The Jets have nine Europeans on their 
roster. They are noted for their flashy 
skating and nifty handling of the puck. 
For that reason, the Jets have endured a 
terrific physical assault this year. The 
thinking on most WHA teams was that 
the only way to keep up with the Jets 
was to knock them down and sit on them. 

By the end of the season, Hull was 
speaking out against a style of play he 
considers to have gone beyond violence 
and become deliberate mayhem. In fact, 
Hull will soon be appointed to a WHA 
committee to study the matter. Another 
committee member will be Gordie Howe. 


If anybody is an authority on hockey vi¬ 
olence, it is Howe. In his career he has 
spent more than 30 hours in the penalty 
box, an alltime record. 

But Howe and Hull do not exactly 
agree on the subject of violence. Where 
Hull sees goons whacking at his young 
Europeans in a nasty fashion, Howe sees 
the same old game of hockey. Which is 
how he came to be talking about the night 
Hull’s nose was smashed in Detroit. 

“I never did play hockey like a pus¬ 
sycat myself, and neither did Bobby,” 
Howe said. “Hockey is a physical game. 
If you get in the way, you're gonna get 
hit. When it used to really be rough was 
in the old days when there were only six 
big-league hockey teams. You had to 
fight your way onto the club and fight to 
stay there. The scrimmages to see who 
would make the team were some of the 
toughest battles I've ever been in.” 

Howe smiled. His face is unwrinkled. 
Somehow his skin has absorbed the thou¬ 
sands of stitches that hockey has put in 
it, and the scars do not show. Hull has 
not been so lucky. From a distance, he 
is a handsome man, muscular and grace¬ 
ful and quick, with a new blond hairpiece 
covering the thin spot. Up close, though, 
you can see the price Hull has paid for 
all those 50-goal seasons. His nose is 
mashed sideways, scars crisscross his 
chin and cheeks and eyebrows; his face 
is bent out of shape. Like most hockey 
players, Hull has no front teeth. 

“Bobby has taken plenty of punish¬ 
ment, no doubt about that,” Howe said. 
"That's not what he’s complaining 
about. He knows in the fire of the mo¬ 
ment somebody’s lumber is liable to cave 
your head in. What we have to look into 
on this committee is the deliberate, con¬ 
tinuing offender. 1 don’t deny there are 
some real goons in our league. I heard 
one team official bragging about his 
goons and saying they only carried sticks 
for camouflage. What Bobby wants to get 
rid of is what he regards as the constant 
bloodbath. I’m certainly willing to help 
him do that.” 

Hull had said earlier that he thinks vi¬ 
olence in hockey is hurting attendance 
rather than helping it. And he has 
watched the violence spread beyond the 
pros. He saw his own 12-year-old son, 
Blake, rush into a youth-hockey gang 
battle last fall and come home boast¬ 
ing that his teammates had nicknamed 
him Dave Schultz, after the notorious 
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HOCKEY continued 

intimidator of the Philadelphia Flyers. 

“Our style of play at Winnipeg is to 
concentrate on outskating, outpassing 
and outpositioning our opposition," 
Hull said. "Some individuals in this 
league have put together teams with far 
more brawn than brains. That’s the kind 
of hockey we want to get away from. 
With our European kids, we use basic 
fundamentals of good hockey. Sure, we’ll 
hit you, we’ll take you into the boards. 
But we’d rather play a fast, clever game 
instead of doing what some teams do— 
hacking, banging, kicking, thrashing and 
hoping they can slash a puck into the net 
now and then. The Aeros will bash you, 
and Gordie’s still got the best elbows in 
the business, but they're not a goon 
team.” 

Houston Trainer Bobby Brown insists 
that “Gordie Howe is the most incred¬ 
ible athlete in the history of the world.” 
Brown, who was the trainer for the Hous¬ 
ton Oilers for 12 years, says, "I’m not 
taking anything from George Blanda, 
who’s the same age as Howe. But all 
George does is kick field goals and oc¬ 
casionally throw a pass. Gordie is out 
there going hard against tremendous ath¬ 
letes less than half his age. And he’ll wind 
up playing more than 100 games in a sea¬ 
son that lasts from September until June. 

"All in all, I think hockey players are 
mentally tougher than football players. 
We've sewed about 500 stitches into our 
guys this season, and we usually don't 
even use novocain. One day a puck hit 
Gordie behind the left ear. Blood flew 
10 feet. Knocked him stone cold. In a 
minute he jumped up and went right on 
skating as if nothing had happened. He 
has never lifted a weight in his life, but 
for his size and age he’s probably as 
strong as anybody in the world.” 

Howe says there are days when he feels 
his age and wonders if it isn’t time for 
him to start watching hockey from the 
stands, the way other club presidents do, 
and let Mark and Marty, another son 
who plays defense for the Aeros, uphold 
the Howe tradition. 

"But then there are other days when 
it all comes together in a flash,” he says, 
grinning. "Suddenly I’m young again 
and as good as I ever was, and I feel like 
I can play this game forever.” 

But what about the rumors that he 
plans to retire after these playoffs? 

“I’m going to start my own rumor,” 
Howe said. “I’ll play next year, but my 
sons are going to retire.” *nd 
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cientists had been closing in on the proj¬ 
ect for years, and a typical report on 
their progress appeared in a 1976 issue 
of The London Observer. The headline 
read how near is the age of the too 
common man? and the article de¬ 
scribed a breakthrough in the zoology labs at Oxford. Clon¬ 
ing, the cell-fertilizing technique that had produced thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of identical toads and frogs, had been 
applied successfully to mammals. The Observer story looked 
ahead to carbon-copy people and, indeed, within eight years 
cloned humans were born. By the year 2000 they were enter¬ 
ing the work force, a breed within a breed, individuals genet¬ 
ically identical in all respects. They took their place in soci¬ 
ety—a low one—as a worker caste. By the turn of the century 
scientists were producing better clones for more specialized 
services—but just how special didn't become evident until 
the stunning events of 2032. Here, for the first time, the 
man who developed the Royal Hunter tells his story. 

It began over a dozen years ago during my first season in 
corporate sports. I was one of 50 image modifiers working 
shifts at the central office of U.S. Syndicated Athletics. Our 
department redesigned the features and biographical data 
of contracted athletes who, although they had fallen con¬ 
siderably in viewer popularity, were not yet sufficiently 
burned-out to be retired. The job required a high degree of 
skill and training, yet even plastic surgeons earn more. 

Too poor at the time to afford the cheapest house clone, 
I lived a fair distance out in the city's lake district in a small 
two-room automated apartment. I rode the public glide to 
work each morning in the company of computer program¬ 
mers and junior-grade statisticians. One day was like any 
of a thousand others: recycled hi-pro for breakfast, a win¬ 
dow seat on the glide, the long, silent ride over streets that 
seem deserted in spite of the methodical gray-dad army of 
clones sweeping the pavement and collecting garbage. 

I worked all morning on a series of portrait sketches for 
the surgical department. I was redesigning an affable red- 
haired Irish third baseman who had recently slipped in the 
ratings. In a couple of months, he would reappear in the 
ball park as a dark and surly Cuban outfielder. Strictly a 
routine modification. 

Near the end of my shift our section chief rang. We had 
a visiting executive: a florid gentleman whose robust form 
bespoke a diet of meat; no more powdered food once you 
attain executive status. He made a speech about clones. His 
rich, deep voice boomed with energy and enthusiasm. He 
waved his arms in small circles like a man in a balancing 
act. "Mankind has been forever freed from drudgery," he 


exulted. "All of the hateful, menial jobs that plagued our 
ancestors have been assumed by these efficient, single-mind¬ 
ed laborers. It’s miraculous! Chromosome control enables 
us to design the workers to fit the task. The cloning process 
asexually divides a single cell almost indefinitely. Unlim¬ 
ited numbers of identical beings! Genetic engineering! The 
possibilities are limitless.” 

The executive rubbed his hands and glanced around the 
office, letting us know he had at last come to the point. 
"Our beloved Chairman,” he murmured, a plump hand flut¬ 
tering to rest over his heart, "has taken a bold, innovative 
step destined to revolutionize the sports industry. For years, 
secret research at our bio labs explored the genetics of the 
perfect athlete. Yesterday’s dreams become the products of 
today.” The executive snapped his fingers and an assistant 
flung open the office door. A giant lumbered in. 

"Gentlemen,” the executive beamed, "allow me to pre¬ 
sent prototype No. 916, a triumph of bioengineering. The 
916 is a physiologically perfect athlete, the matrix of our 
new sports system. From one cell we have cloned thou¬ 
sands of mirror twins. Currently, they arc undergoing spe¬ 
cialized training, and very soon entire teams of identical 
players will take the field against our rivals. 1 can guarantee 
you one thing, gentlemen: Syndicated Athletics has forever 
altered the history of corporate sports.” 

"Hear, hear,” our section chief applauded, and the en¬ 
tire department stood and sang the company anthem. The 
executive joined in on the chorus. Even prototype 916 
hummed along tunelessly, his clonish features inert. 

The executive held up his hands for quiet. "It is a great 
moment for Syndicated," he said, "but our work is just 
beginning. If 916 is as successful as predictions indicate, it 
won’t be very long before our competition comes up with 
similar models of their own. We've got the jump on them, 
in any case. Even with the accelerated hormone treatment, 
it takes 10 years to bring a clone to maturity. 

"The bio labs could not be expected to pay very much 
attention to the prototype's image. That’s where you gen¬ 
tlemen fit into the picture. By the time Trans Am or Pro- 
Sports produce clones of their own, we intend to be ready 
with a new image for our champ here.” 

He clapped the docile giant on the back. "Not much in 
looks or personality, is it? But wait until you modifiers do 
your stuff. We want an athlete with audience appeal, an 
image that will go straight to its heart. Gentlemen, Syn¬ 
dicated is opening this assignment to competition, and need 
1 say that great things are in store for the modifier who 
clicks with the winning image." 

The executive gave the company salute and left. The clone 
didn’t move. He stood stolidly at the front of the office until 
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the assistant took him by the arm and ushered him out. 

There were some smiles in the department, but nobody 
actually laughed. When the shift ended, I headed straight 
for the company library. During the next several months, 
this schedule never varied: after my four hours on the job. 
I’d spend the following two shifts doing research in the li¬ 
brary. I wasn’t alone. Half the department could usually be 
found scrambling among the microfilm racks like graduate 
students. 

Syndicated Athletics declared a company holiday the day 
we unleashed the world's first all-clone team. Fleets of pri¬ 
vate glides ferried the employees out to a special section in 
the stadium. I had not seen live football since my college 
days and thrilled to a thousand forgotten sensations, all the 
nuances of sound and smell and weather lacking on Ho- 
lorama. Of course, "Holorama puts you in the action," and 
from where I was sitting, not even my neighbor's binoc¬ 
ulars were much help on that score. Still, 1 wasn't too far 
away to observe the stunned reactions of the opposition 
when the Silver Warriors, Syndicated's new team, took the 
field. The Phantom Freebooters of ProSports Ltd. were one 
of the oldest Victory League teams, but even players long 
accustomed to dramatic image changes in the lineup were 
unprepared for this phalanx of clones. 

Those interested in a description of the game are better 
off dialing for a Holorama replay. The Silver Warriors won; 
not by much, and certainly not because of any invincible 
clone skill, but because the players were interchangeable 
and identical replacements were unlimited. The typical tech¬ 
nological triumph. 

Within weeks, all of Syndicated’s teams were manned by 
clones, although there were no further holidays. Inexora¬ 
bly, victory piled on victory and, yet, our ratings declined. 
The fans weren’t happy. Instead of an ever-changing mul¬ 
titude of stars, there was only stolid No. 916 to receive their 
cheers. Syndicated’s side consisted of one player, infinitely 
repeated like reflections in a hall of mirrors. The surgical 
department worked overtime to provide some variety, per¬ 
forming hundreds of nose jobs and face-lifts, but the prob¬ 
lem was more than cosmetic. No matter how you sliced it, 
prototype 916 had less appeal than a boiled potato. 

Image mod had been handed the ball. There were daily 
executive pep talks and a nice credit bonus was added to up 
the ante. I knew my colleagues had access to the same ma¬ 
terial from the Golden Age of professional sports (bubble¬ 
gum trading cards, comic books, fan magazines, paper¬ 
backs), and my strategy anticipated a host of familiar 
images: Joe DiMaggio, Muhammad Ali, Johnny Unitas. I 
concentrated my research instead on an earlier and more 
innocent time, the turn of the 20th century. 

Popular literature of the period took the form of what 
were known as "dime novels"—crude, mass-produced, 
mail-order pamphlets. I read hundreds on microfilm before 
my diligence was rewarded. Within the yellowed pages of 
the Tip Top Weekly, "An ideal publication for the Amer¬ 
ican Youth," I found the exact image I was after: Frank 
Merriwell, a Yale football and baseball hero. 

Fans today know heroics without chivalry. A team com¬ 
posed of identically perfect gentlemen might well go 
"straight to their hearts.” I worked all night finishing the 


personality profiles, bioenergy patterns and full sets of 
sketches, and submitted my proposal in the morning. 

Three days later I was told that I had an appointment 
with an executive upstairs. My heartbeat led the way like a 
drummer as I rode the tube to the 19th floor. I gave my 
name and was escorted, oblivious to the startling beauty of 
the page, into a sanctuary of cool marble columns and tran¬ 
quil reflecting pools. 

The executive greeted me and let me know what a bril¬ 
liant career lay ahead of me. "The bonus is yours, of course, 
but that's only the beginning," he purred. "Your future is 
linked to your remarkable image. What a stroke of genius! 
An athlete pure in mind and deed: brave, loyal, courteous. 
The fans will adore him!” 

I mumbled my gratitude to the company, but he went on 
as if 1 were not even there. 

"Only one serious rival out of hundreds of submissions. 
Came from a modifier on the third shift. He found a mar¬ 
velous comic-book hero, an English lord who lives like a 
naked savage among the apes in Africa.” 

“Tarzan.” 

"That’s it. You do know your stuff, don’t you? The se¬ 
lection committee felt that this ape-man's background was 
too elitist for popular taste; a Midwestern farm boy raised 
by wolves would be more to the point. But your contri¬ 
bution, dear lad, is inspirational. You might as well know 
you've been promoted to the rank of associate executive. A 
new team, the Royal Hunters, has been designated for your 
image. You are the sole company spokesman and publicist 
for the team. Even now, our bio labs are formulating the 
required genetics. But education and conditioning will de¬ 
termine this clone’s eventual personality. Your first job is 
to take charge of training and prototype development. He’s 
your baby now.” 

Every detail had to be preplanned. Working with a team 
of company neurologists, I designed a program of prenatal 
stimuli. Psychologists were consulted on plans to update 
the standard nursery facilities. Executive privilege includes 
the use of a private four-seater glide, and a month after 
implementation I took a hop out to our suburban bio labs 
to check on how things were going. 

White-gowned and gloved, I inspected the laboratory's 
gestation facilities, escorted by an equally beshrouded sec¬ 
tion chief. Like a pair of ghosts, moving soundlessly in our 
sterile rubber slippers, voices muffled by masklike viral fil¬ 
ters, we toured the cloning trays and fertilization tanks. The 
embryos, hundreds of them, floated like aquatic cherubs in 
individual jars of amniotic fluid. 

"Royal Hunter One," the section chief said, pointing to 
the first fetus in line. "The matrix for the entire series." 

"And the gestation period is three months?" 

“Eighty-two days precisely. Decanting is followed by a 
period of phenomenal growth, which lasts another six 
months. At that age, the clone resembles a 5-year-old hu¬ 
man in terms of physical development, and the growth rate, 
although still accelerated, levels off for the next 9 l /i years.” 

The prenatal stimulation sequence was going according 
to plan and I asked my guide for a progress report on the 
incubation nurseries designed to house the clones for the 
six crucial months after decanting. 
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“They're ready now if you'd like to sec them." The sec¬ 
tion chief lead the way into a neighboring chamber where 
ranks of glass-walled nurseries stood along the walls. “Ev¬ 
ery unit is individually temperature- and humidity-con¬ 
trolled," he said as we passed down the line, peering through 
the glass like window-shoppers. Red rubber balls waited in 
each compartment. Band music and cheering crowds played 
continuously in the background. Even the air was artifi¬ 
cially scented with the aroma of sweat and liniment. 

The nursling’s rapid physical development gave everyone 
attached to the Royal Hunter project a particularsenseofur- 
gency. During the six months of incubation, I had crews of 
construction clones secretly working around the clock at one 
of Syndicated's training farms in the south. Stone by weath¬ 
ered stone, these zombie laborers pieced together an exact re¬ 
production of a New England prep school, circa 1885. Lead¬ 
ed glass panes in the gabled windows, copper weather vanes 
high above mossy slate -'ooftops, granite porch steps scal¬ 
loped by time: not one detail was overlooked. 

Half an hour before the convocation ceremonies, clone 
gardeners hurriedly hung ivy on the brick walls, finishing 
barely in time for our Chairman's engrossing speech. The 
Royal Hunters, proper schoolboys now in their neat blue 
blazers and striped beanies, stood in perfect formation on 
the quad. To conclude the official ceremony, 1,000 boyish so¬ 
prano voices joined in singing the school's alma mater, a stir¬ 
ring martial melody as familiar to them as their own heart¬ 
beats after three months' continuous play in the nursery. 

And so began my nine years as headmaster of Royal H unt- 
er Hall. Officially, I kept my office at company headquar¬ 
ters, yet, aside from a monthly visit, the Holorama remained 
disconnected and the bare, windowless chamber must have 
seemed bleak even to the custodial clones. My new office 
on the third floor of the Hall was a pleasant Victorian study 
with walls of Icatherbound books, several Chinese urns 
sporting palms and rubber plants, and a handsomely carved 
oak desk—quite comfortable considering the decor couldn't 
be changed by turning a dial. 

Holorama wasn't permitted at the school. Transportation 
was by bicycle only. The nearest glide terminal was several 
miles from campus. Every effort had been made to shield 
the boys (1 could never think of my charges as clones) from 
the realities of present-day America. The leisurely life tem¬ 
po at Royal Hunter Hall encouraged courtesy and a sense 
of grace. 

In the classrooms, which were rigidly old-fashioned, the 
boys studied ethics, hygiene, ancient history, the classics, 
as well as elementary math and literature. Daily chapel at¬ 
tendance was compulsory, the library was well stocked with 
uplifting volumes. Nevertheless, most of the boys’ time was 
spent at athletics. My office windows overlooked the play¬ 
ing fields and at any hour of the day I watched group cal¬ 
isthenics in progress, the boys in their whites moving in 
perfect precision on the even green lawn. Intramural games 
started early in the morning and continued noisily until dark. 
Sprinters and hurdlers and long-distance runners pranced 
like thoroughbreds on the track. The soft thud of the shot 
was continuous, like an iron rain. 

The boys could be distinguished on the field by the num¬ 
bers on their jerseys. In the classrooms, small numerical 


pins on blazer lapels were all that differentiated Royal Hunt¬ 
er 12 from Royal Hunter 367. My own duties as admin¬ 
istrator were greatly simplified by the uniformity of my 
charges. At first, in order to gauge student opinion, 1 ar¬ 
ranged meetings with various boys selected at random. But 
the answers I received were as interchangeably alike as the 
mirror images offering them and I came in time to rely upon 
a single student as an accurate reflection of group attitudes. 
This was Royal Hunter One, the matrix of the system. I 
called him Roy. 

Over the few short years of his accelerated grow th, I grew' 
quite fond of Roy Hunter. Certainly, he (along with his 999 
twin siblings) was a lad any father would happily call his 
own. Brave and courteous and loyal, ever ready to extend a 
hand to a fallen opponent, his perpetually cheerful smile and 
impeccable manners brightened even the foulest of my 
moods. Our prep school was a charade, a figment of corpo¬ 
rate athletics, but a certain utopian atmosphere of decency 
and sportsmanship gradually evolved and in the end I suc¬ 
cumbed to it, along with my entire faculty of hand-picked 
psychotherapists. 

My monthly sojourns at company headquarters lasted a 
matter of hours rather than days. I would have avoided the 
office altogether but for the required report to the board. 
Syndicated's monopoly on all-clone teams lasted less than 
five seasons. Within a year, both Trans Am and ProSports 
sent their own Neanderthal prototypes thundering out onto 
the playing fields of America. Corporate sports fell into a 
slump in spite of the expensive promotion touting clone 
athletes as perfect for Holorama. Viewers at home dialed 
everything but sports. Ballet rated higher than football. 
Check the statistics. 

Board meetings, never frivolous affairs at best, came to 
resemble morticians' conventions. The formal solemnity 
seemed but a step away from outright despair. When the 
Royal Hunter boys attained full growth at eight years, there 
was considerable corporate pressure to start them imme¬ 
diately in professional competition. I resisted with the bland 
assurance of a politician wiggling out of a campaign prom¬ 
ise, wanting to play Mr. Chips just a little bit longer on my 
make-believe campus. 

The first time I ever heard Roy Hunter mention the Olym¬ 
pics was in the spring of that last year. We were having one 
of our regular chats in my study; tea and biscuits before a 
glowing fire. Roy held his delicate bone-china cup with a 
grace that belied the awesome strength in his hands. I re¬ 
member his pleasant smile and the golden shine of his curls 
in the firelight. We spoke of sports and I asked which was 
his favorite. 

“The decathlon," he said without hesitation. 

“Really? Not football or baseball?" 

Roy balanced his cup on his knee. “I don’t mean to sound 
like a snob, sir. Football's quite a lot of fun, but it’s only a 
game.” 

“Only a game?” 

“From the corporate viewpoint I guess it’s an industry,” 
he blushed, "but out on the field it’s still a game." 

"And what about the spirit of competition?” 

“Oh, it’s there, of course." The boy stared deep into the 
fire like an augur seeking the truth from the dancing flames. 
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Bringin’ home the Buick. 


You drive more slowly than usual. Traffic that normally 
has you talking to yourself doesn't really bother you. 

You haven't turned the radio on. 

You are listening instead to the quietness. Feeling the 
smoothness of your newLeSabre's suspension. 

A heady new car smell surrounds you. 

You rub your right hand over the seat. It occurs to you 
that this LeSabre is the most luxurious car you've ever owned. 

You think about how much easier it'll be to get those 
two maddening deck chairs into the trunk with all the other 
stuff you take on your annual safaris 

You scan the instrument panel. You feel pretty smart for 
buying a car with so many good things standard -power disc 
brakes, power steering, automatic transmission. You're glad 
you bought a Buick. 

You aren't even at your driveway, and the kids have 


spotted the car As you pull up and stop, your wife emerges 
from the side screen door, smiling broadly. You are sure she's 
never looked more beautiful 

You get out and the kids get in. With a courtly flounsh 
you open the door for your wife, assuring her that she'll get a 
chance to drive 

You're back in the car again, heading down the street to 
nowhere in particular, not really caring that the side door 
back home is wide open. 

You're not sure you should let the dog 
ma sit on the seats. 

‘ . K 
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Our DT Titleist has a 
tough Suriyn cover like aTop-Flite. 
But we put a better 
golf ball inside. 

Why DT Titleist’s wound construction gives you 
better accuracy, control and distance. 

DT Titleist and Top-Flite both have tough-to-cut, DuPont Suriyn” covers. 

But inside, they’re two different golf balls. 

Top-Flite’s solid, polybutadiene-base interior is hard. It doesn’t have much “give.” 

But the DT Titleist golf ball has a resilient, wound center made of stretched rubber 
thread. It compresses more on impact. That puts more ball on your clubface, so the DT 
picks up 25 to 30% more backspin than a Top-Flite. 

Backspin is the secret of a golf ball’s performance. It makes the DT bore through 
the air straight and true. (A ball without enough spin is actually erratic, like a knuckleball.) 

Added spin also means a more deadly short game. When you hit the green, the DT 
will bite, not just bounce. And when you’re chipping or putting, you depend on feel, not 
force. The DT’s wound center gives you the soft, controlled feel a solid ball can’t. 

Spin even makes the DT Titleist a longer ball off the tee. In fact, it’s the only ball 
that’s every yard as long as our balata cover Titleist—the ball the pros play. 

The DT Titleist doesn’t cost any more than a Top-Flite. But it does more. 

It not only survives your bad shots, it improves your good ones. 
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“Team spirit is a wonderful thing, but 
individual competition demands a great¬ 
er inner resource. The classic track and 
licld events have challenged the human 
spirit for millennia; all the way back to 
the ancient Greeks. Why, the Greeks 
even dated their calendar from the time 
of the first Olympiad, that’s how impor¬ 
tant they thought it was.” 

Perhaps it was a gleam of reflected fire¬ 
light, but as he spoke his eyes glow ed with 
a fervor that I had never before detected 
in him. The teacup rattled in his hand, a 
seismograph of his violent emotions. 
"Olympic Standard Time?" 1 chuckled, 
hoping a joke would defuse the sudden 
tension. 

He hadn't heard me and went on as if 
possessed, eyes wide and flashing. "Wars 
would stop during the month of Olym¬ 
pic competition. Athletics were sacred to 
the Greeks. They were more than just 
games. Olympia was holy ground. The 
famous sculptor. Phidias, kept a work¬ 
shop there and ... his statue of Zeus in 
the temple at Olympia was one of the Sev¬ 
en Wonders of the World. It was over 
40 feet tall!” 

A long silence, punctuated only by the 
snapping of the fire, followed. Roy 
shrugged and smiled sheepishly, setting 
his cup down on the table beside him. 
"Sorry I got so carried away, sir," he 
said. 

What surprised me was the passion of 
his outburst. Alter nearly 10 years spent 
perfecting the Royal Hunter image, this 
was the first indication I'd had of any 
deeply held convictions on the boy’s part. 
He had been taught, even from the mo¬ 
ment of conception, to love sports, but 
it had never been my intention to create 
a fanatic. I reached over and patted his 
shoulder. "Nothing to fret about," 1 
said. "It’s only natural that you should 
have strong feelings about athletics." 

"They're my whole life," he blurted. 
"Nothing else matters.” 

A week or so later, as I stood at the 
edge of the sawdust pit on the playing 
field, Roy's fervent words still echoed in 
the private corridors of my mind. Sev¬ 
eral boys were practicing the long jump 
and the trainers marked each effort with 
a steel tape. All about me javelins pierced 
the air, spiked feet danced on the sur¬ 
rounding ribbon of cinder track, pole 
vaulters catapulted aloft, shot and ham¬ 
mer thumped into the soft earth. 

Roy’s self-assured movements as he 


prepared to jump prompted the thought 
that the number on his shirt, the numer¬ 
al one, was instead a pronoun, advertis¬ 
ing his individuality in the first person 
singular. He smiled and began his ap¬ 
proach, running with such fluid elegance 
that his takeofT at the board seemed an 
effortless continuation into flight. It was 
more a defiance of gravity than a jump, 
as beautiful a thing to watch as the soar¬ 
ing of a hawk. 

"It's 10.36 meters," the trainer with 
the tape called, kneeling in the sawdust. 
"If this were an official meet, that would 
be the new world's record.” 

I shook the boy’s hand and muttered 
something fatuous about keeping up the 
effort. He smiled, his chest heaving un¬ 
der his thin singlet. "Too bad we can’t 
compete," he said. "They’d have to re¬ 
write all the record books." 

Roy was right. A cursory check in the 
school library that afternoon revealed the 
world’s long-jump record to be a hair 
over nine meters. The following week I 
signed the book out and carried it with 
me on the practice fields. Roy and his 
classmates made a lie out of every sta¬ 
tistic. They did so with such regularity 
that soon there was no longer any point 
in thumbing the dog-eared pages. 

I made some notes in the flyleaf and 
brought the record book to my next 
board meeting. Compared to executive 
offices with unlimited exotic surround¬ 
ings available on Holorama, the board 
room at Syndicated Athletics is an aus¬ 
tere chamber, muffled by darkness. A 
polished mahogany table stands enclosed 
within an oval island of light. The Chair¬ 
man sits at the head with the members 
ranked down each side according to se¬ 
niority. At the far end waits a podium 
nicknamed "the Boston strangler" by 
visiting executives who deliver their re¬ 
ports in its shadow. 

But the "strangler” had no choke hold 
on me and I read from the record book 
w ith the glib assurance of an auctioneer. 
To a man, the board expressed delight 
on hearing of Roy Hunter’s record- 
breaking. This was further evidence of 
their decision to go "all clone" a decade 
earlier than planned. I complimented the 
board's foresight and mentioned, as if in 
passing, that it seemed a pity not to al¬ 
low' the boys to compete. "Any victories 
they gain as amateurs will enhance 
their reputations as professionals. You 
couldn’t buy better publicity.” 


Our Chairman leaned forward, strok¬ 
ing his square-cut beard. "Have you 
given any thought to the sort of amateur 
competition that would guarantee the 
most exposure?” he asked, his voice 
a whisper as crisp as the rustic of 
banknotes. 

“Yes, sir, I have." 

"Out with it, man." 

“The Olympic Games, sir." 

That was the prod that set the ant hill 
stirring. The entire board spoke at once, 
a cacophonous intermingling of approv¬ 
al, denunciation, epithets and incredulity 
building in volume until our Chairman's 
conspicuous silence provided a contrast 
so profound that the uproar was lost 
within it. All 15 members covered their 
embarrassment in a murmured spasm of 
quiet coughing. 

"The Olympics are perfect," our 
Chairman whispered. "Start out at the 
top. The timing is right, this being an 
Olympic year. We’ll send one of our boys 
to the Games in New Paris, cover him 
with gold medals so the public will have 
a new hero-image to worship and then— 
boom !—introduce the Royal Hunters at 
the start of the fall football season." 

And that’s just the way it happened, 
more or less. The board agreed unani¬ 
mously on the wisdom of having a sin¬ 
gle representative at the Games, "to 
more clearly focus the image in the pub¬ 
lic mind,” and my choice went without 
hesitation to Roy. Final elimination Tri¬ 
als for the U.S. track and field team were 
held in June at the National Stadium and 
Roy simply made the team in all of the 
individual events, a feat that wouldn't 
have been possible in olden times because 
of scheduling conflicts. I instructed him 
to hold hack a bit and so there were no 
records set; securing a berth on the team 
was our only objective. 

Everything proceeded according to 
plan until someone leaked Roy’s connec¬ 
tion with Syndicated Athletics to the 
media. I’ve always suspected our whis¬ 
pering Chairman, especially in light of 
the Machiavellian way he manipulated 
subsequent events. 

The IOC kicked Roy off the team on 
the grounds of "professionalism," but 
Syndicated’s legal staff stood ready with 
a barrage of briefs and w ithin a week suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining an injunction against 
the Olympic Committee. A district court 
judge ruled that Roy. as the "property" 
of Syndicated Athletics, could not be a 
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"professional" because he received no 
compensation for his services. 

"Now that the cat is out of the bag," 
our Chairman said, looking very much 
like a cat himself as he stroked his whisk¬ 
ers at the head of the table, "I think it 
would be a good idea to take a bunch of 
the boys, say 50 or so, over to New Paris 
when you go. Sort of a cheering section. 
Since we've lost the clement of surprise, 
we want to keep the Hunters' team image 
before the public as much as possible." 

A "good idea” from our Chairman 
was tantamount to a command and when 
Roy left for France on the Intercon¬ 
tinental, 50 of his mirror-twin siblings 
and I followed three days later in a pri¬ 
vate company glide. Viewers first saw us 
all together on Holorama Hi-Liles, posed 
as if for a class picture in our blazers and 
scarves. New Paris is a charming city of 
parks and monuments, seemingly de¬ 
signed for a succession of wreath-laying 
pilgrimages, and the Royal Hunters 
made numerous public appearances dur¬ 
ing the festivities. 

Seeing the international art treasures 
assembled like jewels in this tiny nation's 
crown makes it difficult to imagine the 
worldwide outrage that greeted their pur¬ 
chase and removal at the turn of the cen¬ 
tury. We didn't miss a thing, from the 
weathered sandstone Sphinx on the Bou¬ 
levard Egypticn to Winchester Cathedral 
in the Bois Central. The boys* favorite 
was the monumental Borglum sculpture 
of four early American Presidents, orig¬ 
inally hewn from a mountaintop in the 
Dakotas, and now rising like sea gods 
above the tranquil surface of the circu¬ 
lar Lac de Libcrte. Perhaps you watched 
us on Holorama, singing a patriotic In¬ 
dependence Day medley as fireworks 
blossomed over the shimmering reflec¬ 
tions of Washington, Jefferson, Roose¬ 
velt and Lincoln. 

The same glorious Fourth marked the 
opening ceremonies of the XXXV Olym¬ 
pic Games at the Palais du Sport, a mar¬ 
ble fantasy built from the splendid 
Roman ruins at Baalbcc. The interna¬ 
tional athletes paraded under a trium¬ 
phal arch as whirling clouds of pigeons 
rose skyward from among white rows of 
Corinthian columns. An estimated glob¬ 
al Holorama audience of more than a 
billion witnessed the lighting of the sym¬ 
bolic flame. 

That audience more than doubled the 
next morning at the start of competition 


and continued to grow, day by day, as 
the tally of Roy's victories mounted. The 
odds are favorable that somewhere along 
the line you were in a Holorama watch¬ 
ing Roy bow his head to receive yet an¬ 
other gold medal. The Star-Spangled 
Banner was replayed with such frequency 
it came to sound like theme music. 

For the first few days it seemed like a 
beautiful dream. Each victory was a pri¬ 
vate miracle. Roy took a gold in the shot- 
put, the pole vault, the 100- and 200- 
meter dashes and XOO-meter run, the 400- 
meter hurdles and the discus and javelin. 
When the decathlon started on the fourth 
day Roy was the undisputed favorite. 

I had a field pass and shuttled back and 
forth between my seat in the stadium with 
the rest of the Royal Hunter boys and a 
spot on the sidelines among various offi¬ 
cials and media representatives. Not even 
Holorama gels you any closer to the ac¬ 
tion. Roy was an easy winner in the 100- 
meter dash, the first of the decathlon 
events. The long jump was next and I 
paced up and dow n behind the judges, re¬ 
membering the afternoon back at school 
when Roy set a "worfd record." He 
broke it in New Paris with an approach 
like an ascending angel and a leap of such 
violence that he gashed his ankle with his 
spikes on the way down. 

The shotput followed early in the af¬ 
ternoon with Roy dominating the field 
once again. In spite of the accustomed 
triumph something troubled me, some¬ 
thing mysteriously wrong. During the 
high jump I figured out just what it was. 

1 caught up with Roy in the passage¬ 
way under the stadium as he headed for 
the dressing room. “Great jump,” I said, 
pacing at his side. 

He grinned modestly. "I gave it my 
best shot." 

“‘Don’t undersell yourself, it was ter¬ 
rific. Especially considering you've got an 
injured ankle." 

Roy paused and brushed back a tou¬ 
sled forelock. "Oh, that's nothing, real¬ 
ly," he said. 

"For once I'm inclined to believe you, 
Roy," I replied. "It may be nothing now, 
but it was a nasty gash at the time. 1 saw 
it happen. You had it bandaged before 
the shotput. Only one problem: it was 
your right ankle that got cut, but you’re 
wearing the bandage on your left." 

Roy glanced at the dressing on his an¬ 
kle, his boyish grin undiminished. “Go 
ahead," I told him, "take it off. Show 


me the wound and prove I was mistaken 
about this." 

“The mistake was mine," Roy said, 
peeling back the bandage to reveal an an¬ 
kle innocent of any injury. 

"Not even a clone heals that fast," I 
said. "How many of you are in on this?" 

“We're all in on it, sir.” 

“Wait a minute: a different Roy Hunt¬ 
er is competing in each event?" 

“That's right, sir." 

“And each of you has trained exclu¬ 
sively in his specialty?" The last piece of 
the puzzle slid into place. 

"Of course." 

"And thisdcception is your idea of fair 
play? Sneaking about switchingcostumes 
after you've entered all the events as an 
individual?" 

"But we are an individual, sir." Roy 
said, looking me straight in the eye. "We 
always have been. The notion of telling 
us apart with numbers seemed a joke: we 
always swapped our shirts and pins 
around at random. You were the only 
one who made a distinction." 

"And all the chats I had with Roy in 
my study . . . ?** 

"Wc took turns for that. I was only in 
your office once. We talked about Jim 
Thorpe." The clone bent down and 
slapped the bandage he was holding into 
place on his right ankle. "Just think of 
us all as Roy," he said, sauntering olT 
toward the showers. "That's who we are, 
of course. They are me and I am them." 

The Royal Hunters went on to w in the 
gold medal in the decathlon, and in ev¬ 
ery other individual track and field event 
at New Paris. Twenty-one medals in all. 
Took turns wearing them, no doubt. 
Whichever one received the trophy from 
the president had them all around his 
neck at once, like a golden lei. 

But then, why should I tell you this 
when you’ve seen it all on Holorama? 
The Royal Hunters are probably your fa¬ 
vorite football team. For all I know, you 
even voted for him last November when 
he ran in your district. The nation loves 
a sports hero. Still, it was clever of Roy 
to run simultaneously in every congres¬ 
sional district in the country. And down¬ 
right sporting of the Supreme Court to 
let him them do it. They tell me the vis¬ 
itors' gallery in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives is jammed for every session now, 
but did you ever stop to think just who 
it was that got buried in that landslide 
victory? end 
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The strength of Fiberglas has helped 
boost the pole-vault record 2ft.10 3 4in. How much 
stronger would it make your product? 


I n 1942. a pole-vaulter soared 15 
feet 7% inches with a bamlxx> 
pole. And nobody could top his 
record for fifteen years. 

Then, along came poles made 
with Fiberglas.* Lighter. And springier. 
They literally catapulted vaulters 
to amazing new heights. Today’s out¬ 
door record: 18 feet 6 Vi inches! 


Fiberglas reinforcement, added 
to plastic, can he engineered into a 
materials “system" with almost any 
desired characteristic. 

Products like large-diameter pipe 
and motor-home bodies benefit from 
the same strength that improved 
vaulting poles. Other products like 
playground equipment and trans¬ 


former covers are better because 
they’re more moldable, electrically 
nonconductive, lighter, more durable, 
or less expensive. 

Would a Fiberglas materials sys¬ 
tem make your puxluct better. 7 We’ll 
help you find out. Write: D. L. Meeks, 
Owens-Coming Fiberglas Corp.. 
Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659. 


Owens-Coming is Fiberglas 


OWENS/CORNING 

Fiberglas 





& I Saw II 

1 by BUD GREENSPAN 


IT WAS AS A REF THAT UNBEATEN CHAMP 
BENNY LEONARD MET HIS END IN THE RING 

Benny Leonard walked briskly past me 
as I greeted him in the lobby of New 
York's St. Nicholas Arena. He sort of 
mumbled, “Hi ya, kid," making it clear 
that he did not want to continue the con¬ 
versation. If he stopped, he surely would 
have drawn a crowd of greeters and pos¬ 
sibly a reprimand from the boxing com¬ 
mission, since a referee was not permit¬ 
ted to fraternize with the patrons on a 
night when he was going to officiate. 

It was Friday evening, April 18, 1947, 
and the undefeated former lightweight 
champion, now 51, was still involved in 
boxing. This night he would referee the 
entire card at the celebrated dance hall 
that had been converted into a fight are¬ 
na. On the previous Tuesday evening I 
had interviewed Leonard on my evening 
radio sports program. 

“I was a mama's boy,’* he had said. 
“When I was 15, I began fighting in the 
local clubs, but I didn't want my folks 
to know. So I changed my name from 
Benny Leiner to Benny Leonard, after 
the famous minstrel man, Eddie Leon¬ 
ard. One night 1 came home after a fight 
and my mother was crying. She had 
found out. My father came in and start¬ 
ed shouting at me. ‘Viper, tramp,’ he 
yelled. 'Fighting, fighting, fighting—for 
what?' I took out the five dollars 1 had 
earned and handed it to him. He looked 
at it, smiled and put his arms around me. 
‘That's all right, Benny,' he said. ‘When 
are you going to fight again... ?* ” 

A little while after encountering him in 
the lobby, I watched Benny work the card 
from my Tingsidc press scat. The first 
fight was between two unknowns with 
more desire than ability. Benny handled 
them well, showing better footwork than 
the boxers, and after four rounds he and 
the two judges turned in their cards for 


the decision. This procedure was repeat¬ 
ed four times before the main event, a 10- 
rounder between two very good light¬ 
weights, Julio Jimenez and Eddie Giosa. 

The feature did not seem to tax Ben¬ 
ny, but after the decision was announced, 
I noticed that he removed his bow tie and 
opened his collar button. There was no 
air conditioning and the smoke-filled are¬ 
na was uncomfortably hot. 

“I won the lightweight title in 1917, but 
previous to that the newspapers had 
called me the 'uncrowned' champion. 
The year before I knocked out Freddie 
Welsh to win the title, I had beaten him 
badly in a no-decision bout. The rules 
were different then—the only way you 
could win the championship was by a 
knockout. If the champion was standing 
at the end, he still had the title, no mat¬ 
ter how badly he was beaten... 


“The toughest fight I ever had was with 
Richie Mitchell in 1921.1 almost lost the 
title then because of Arnold Rothstein, 
the gambler. Before the fight, Rothstein 
asked me whether I thought it would be 
a tough fight. Four years earlier I had 
knocked out Mitchell in seven rounds, 
and I told Rothstein this time I thought 
I could take him in one. That prospect 
intrigued him, and he said he could get 
good odds on a first-round knockout and 
would put S25.000 on it. He said he 
w ould give me a piece of the bet for noth¬ 
ing. Well, Arnie was a good friend and I 
didn’t want to disappoint him. I also 
wanted to pick up some of that money, 
so I tore into M itchell at the opening bell. 
In less than a minute, 1 had Mitchell 
down for a nine count. He got up. but I 
put him down again for another nine 
count. With a little more than a minute 
left, I landed a solid left hook and Mitch¬ 



It was 10:45 p.m. At ringside. 

Bill Corum, the columnist for 
the old New York Journal- 
American who was working as 
the color man on the network 
radio broadcast, had taken 
the microphone from blow- 
by-blow announcer, Don 
Dunphy, and was recapping 
Giosa’s unanimous decision 
over Jimenez. Then he briefly 
mentioned the wind-up bout 
getting under way between 
Mario Ramon, of Mexico 
City, and Bobby Williams, of 
New York. 

I was sitting a few seats 
away from Corum, watching 
as Dunphy gathered his notes 
and prepared to leave. This 
night Corum had more listen¬ 
ers than usual. His audience 
was awaiting the on-the-hour 
news from Texas City, Texas, where a 
series of explosions had left thousands 
dead and injured and had destroyed 
much of the port city. 

In the ring, the fighters were clinching 
a few feet from Corum's head. 1 went to 
say goodnight to my broadcasting col¬ 
leagues and knelt a little to the left of 
Corum, waiting for him to finish. Some¬ 
one grabbed his arm and w hispered loud¬ 
ly, “Bill, Bill, Benny’s in trouble." 


ell crumpled again. He went down as if 
he could never make it up before the 10 
count, but he made it at eight. 1 knew 
one more solid punch and it would be 
over. It came quickly, but I didn't land 
it. Out of nowhere, Mitchell dug a solid 
left to my stomach and all the air went 
out of me. He followed with a right to 
the chin and 1 went down. 1 didn't know 
where I was: I was in worse shape than 
Mitchell had been in. They tell me I got 

eonlinutd 
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AS I SAW IT continued 


Take 

your 

pick. 

The fresh picked scent 
of English Leather Lime. 

So you love English Leather. 
Lime. Then why not love it all 
over your body? 

We have lots of ways to keep 
you feeling lime fresh from head 
to toe. Each with so much lime, 
itis like picking fresh limes off a 
tree. Here are four you can pick: 



One Man. One Scent. 


MEM COMPANY, INC.. Northvale. N.J. 076470 1976 


up at seven—it must have been out of 
instinct—and I held on till the end of the 
round. 1 finally knocked him out in the 
sixth. Rothstein came into the dressing 
room after the fight and told me he could 
never get the bet down... 

Corum and 1 looked up at the ring to¬ 
gether. Leonard was right above us, col¬ 
lapsed upon the bottom rope; then, in 
slow motion, he sank to the ring floor. 
Corum continued broadcasting. He said, 
“Oh, oh . . . Benny Leonard has taken 
a fall.” 

The saliva trickling from the left side 
of Leonard’s mouth quickly brought a 
serious tone to Corum’s voice. Both 
fighters dropped their hands to stare at 
the fallen referee. Leonard was not mov¬ 
ing, and he was wheezing. Corum began 
to ad-lib from his prepared script. “It 
looks like Benny's fainted,” he said. “It's 
pretty hot here at ringside with all these 
lights and smoke. He’s worked pretty 
hard tonight, all six bouts.” 

“Aside from the Mitchell fight, the clos¬ 
est I came to losing was against Lew 
Tendler in 1922. My big mouth almost 
lost me the fight to Mitchell, but this time 
it saved me. In the eighth round Lew hit 
me on the chin with a tremendous left. I 
was out on my feet and Lew knew it, but 
I was able to grab him and clinch. Lew 
was trying to break loose—and I knew 
if he did. I was finished. So I said to him, 
‘Lew, that was a good punch, but now 
you’re gonna get it.’ Lew told me later 
that he was so incensed that I did not go 
down, and even more furious that I de¬ 
graded his punching, that he went after 
me like a wild man. Well, that's the only 
thing that saved me. I was able to stay 
away from him the rest of the way and 
saved my title. The next year I gave him 
a good licking...." 

Leonard's head rolled to the right, and 
Corum saw hisashen face. “This is worse 
than I thought, ladies and gentlemen,” 
he said. “Benny’s face is very gray—he 
does not look good at all.” 

Dr. Vincent Nardiello, the ringside 
physician, quickly went to see about 
Leonard, and now Corum began to fal¬ 
ter as he said, “Dr. Nardiello has just 
gone into the ring. Benny's not moving. 
Nardiello has his little bag with him. and 
he’s trying to revive Benny. He’s listen¬ 
ing to his heart, now he’s feeling his 
pulse.” 


The fans who had remained for the Ra- 
mon-Williams fight were standing on 
their seats, watching silently. Millions 
were still tuned in to Corum. “Nardiel- 
lo’s listening for a heartbeat,” he said. 
“Now he’s going to his bag. He’s going 
to give Benny a needle, he’s going to give 
Benny a shot.” 

“I retired in 1925 as undefeated cham¬ 
pion. My mother was so happy. I was 
29, practically a millionaire and without 
a scratch. But in 1929 the stock market 
wiped me out. 1 was broke. In 1931, when 
I was 35 years old, I decided to make a 
comeback as a welterweight. In one year 
I had about 20 fights and was still un¬ 
defeated. 1 1 sounds good—14 years with¬ 
out a loss. Then I met Jimmy McLar- 
nin. He was 10 years younger than I was, 
and he knocked me out in the sixth 
round. That was it. I retired for 
good. ..." 

Dr. Nardiello placed the syringe back in 
his bag. Corum continued to describe the 
scene: “Dr. Nardiello’s still trying to lis¬ 
ten for a heartbeat. He's signaling for a 
stretcher.” 

Leonard was gently placed on the 
stretcher and carried from the ring. Co¬ 
rum kept on reporting; “I hope you peo¬ 
ple at home will forgive me. 1 don’t know 
what to say, but Benny doesn't look very 
good. Forgive me if I stumble, but Ben¬ 
ny is a very good friend and his face is 
very gray." 

Boxing commission officials quickly 
held a conference, and the bout between 
Ramon and Williams was canceled. 
Their handlers wrapped them in robes 
and led them from the ring. The house 
lights were turned on. 

The Western Union operators were 
tapping out their stories and the ringside 
reporters typed their leads, still unaware 
that soon they would tear them up to tell 
their readers of Leonard's last moments. 
At the microphone Bill Corum said, 
“They’re taking care of Benny in the 
dressing room. I hope everything will be 
all right, but 1 fear it's something seri¬ 
ous.” He then signed off. 

At precisely the same moment in the 
dressing room. Dr. Nardiello said, “He 
hasn’t taken a breath for over a min¬ 
ute." Then he slowly shook his head. 
Benny Leonard was dead. Nardiello be¬ 
gan to pack his bag, but he couldn’t 
finish. He sat down on a bench and 
cried. end 







Ford Pinto Pony MPG 

$2,895 wsw fish mihmH 


In many ways, they’re not. 

Because tests showed that a Ford Pinto Pony 
got up to highway speed sooner, 
up hills faster, and passed quicker 
« than any or them. 


In some ways, 
these small economy cars 
are about the same. 

Datsun B-210 Toyota Corolla Chevette ^ 

*2,844 *2,789 *3,098 

'mam'. ““ 


For the first six weeks of 1976, some 
of the most comprehensive performance 
testing in Pinto history was conducted by- 
Ford engineers and drivers, with all tests 
certified by the United Stares Auto 
Guh—a well-known and respected inde¬ 
pendent testing agency. 

The tests included four of the leading 
small cars in America: Ford Pinto Pony. 
Datsun B-210, Toyota Corolla and 
Chevrolet Chevette. All with standard 
engines and manual transmissions. 

Unbiased testing. 

Test after test showed that Pinto ft>ny 
got up to highway speed of 53 miles per 
hour s<x>ner, climbed hills better, and 
moved out and passed quicker than any 
of the other cars tested. 

Part of the reason for this excellent 
performance is Pinto Ibnyfe bigger engine. 


A strong and economical 2.3 liter 4-cylin- 
der with solid-state ignition. 

Yet, with Pinto ft my, you don’t have 
to sacrifice economy for performance. 

^ Q m PK Fj ^ mpu 

EPA estimates/ Ford Pinto Pony MPG. 


But if you want even more muscle, 
you can get a Pinto with a 2.8 liter V-6. A 
choice Chevette, Datsun B-210 and 
Toyota Corolla don’t even offer you. 

You don't have to sacrifice great stan¬ 
dard features either. Even with Pinto 
ftmy’s low sticker price. Because every 
Pinto comes with the precision of rack- 
and-pinion steering, the assurance of 
front disc brakes, wide-body design and 
more road-hugging weight. 


You be the judge. 

When you compare Pinto Pony’s 
price, mileage ratings, features and service 
(more than 5,600 Ford Dealers) against 
the leading small cars in America, it’s easy 
to see why Ford Pinto is the l eadin g small 
car in America. (Rased on cars with 
wheelbases under 100".) 


If you'd lila 1 to knou more about 
Ford Pinto Performance Tests, send 
for a free test report. Write: L’SAC 
Properties. Inc.. P.O. Box 24001. 
Speedway, Indiana 4('224. 

Or see your local Ford Dealer. 



THE BEST SaLING SMALL CAR 
IN AMERICA. 


FORD PINTO 

FORD DIVISION 









For all he gives, 
all he does, 
and all lie is, 
lie gets 
just one day 
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A lake it speeial. 

FATHERS DAY IS JUNE 20. 


A PUBLIC SERVICE REMINDER FROM THE NATIONAL FATHER'S DAY COMMITTEE 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week May 17*23 


BASKETBALL NBA: BogtO B ilcfcalrd Clnrl.inJ 
94-87 lo lake their semifinal series four games to 
two and scl up a best-of-seven championship play¬ 
off against the Phoenix Suns. In Game I on Sunday 
■ he Celtics, who have won 12 lilies and lost only 
one. whipped the Suns 98-87 as Jo Jo While, held 
to only two points in the first half, exploded for 20 
second-half points and John Havlicck. apparently 
recovered from the heel injury that limited his ac¬ 
tivity against the Cavaliers, played 40 minutes and 
scored 16 points. 

OLYMPICS Ann Meyers of UCLA, the 21-year- 
old sister of Milwaukee Bucks forward David 
Meyers, was one of 12 players named to the U.S. 
women's Olympic basketball team. The others: Lu- 
sia Harris of Delta Stale; Nancy Lieberman of 
Far Rockaway (N.Y.) High School: Nancy Dun- 
kle of Cal Statc-FuMerton; Cindy Brngdon of Mercer 
University. Ga.; Pat Roberts of Umporia State, 
Kans.; Julie Simpson of Gallup, N. Me.v; Mary 
Anne O'Connor of Fairfield. Conn.; Charlotte Lew¬ 
is of Illinois State; Gail Marquis of Queens Col¬ 
lege, N.Y.: Susan Rojcewicz. a graduate assistant 
ol Penn Stutc; Put Head, a teas tier at the Uni¬ 
versity of Tennessee- Michelle McKenzie of Silver 
Spring, Md„ Chcrfi Rapp of Estellinc. Texas and 
Cardi Hicks of Long Beach, Calif, were named as 
alternates. 

•ow**-'VICTOR GALINDEi of Argentina re¬ 
tained his WBA light heavyweight crown by knock¬ 
ing out Richie Kates of Brighton, N.J.. in the 15th 
round, at Johannesburg. 

ROBERTO DURAN of Panama successfully de-' 
fended his WBA lightweight title byjknocking out 
Lou Bizzarro in the 14th round of a scheduled 15- 
rounder in Bizzarro’s hometown of Eric, Pa. ^ 
JOSF. DURAN of Spain knocked oul Japan's Kot- 
chi Wujima in the 14th round to win the WBA ju¬ 
nior middleweight championship in Tokyo. 

OOLP-CIBBY GILBERT shot a IS-under 273 to 
win the 5200,000 Danny Thomas Memphis Golf 
Classic by four strokes. It was his second victory in 
nine years on the pro tour. 

AMY ALCOTT birdied the 18th hole for a’four- 
utuler-par 67 in the final round of the LPGA '76 
Classic at Jamcsburg. NJ.. and beat Jane Blalock 
by one stroke with a score of 209. 

CURTIS STRANGE, a 21-ycar-old junior al Wake 
Forest, defeated U.S. Amateur champion Fred Rid¬ 
ley 6 and 5 in the 36-hole final to win his second 
straight North and South Amateur championship 
at Pinehurst, N.C. 

hockey WHA: Bobby Hull scored the winning 


goal in both games as the Winnipeg Jets defeated 
t he defending champion Houston Aeros 4-J and 5—4 
to take a 2-0 lead in the best-of-seven champion¬ 
ship series {page 84). 

mouse racing —ANCIENT TITLE ($3.60). ridden 
by Sandy Hawley, defcaled Pay Tribute by a head 
to win the I Vmile Californian at Hollywood Park 
for the second straight year. His lime for the 
$110,300 race was 1:41t<. 

DEARLY PRECIOUS ($6.40). Jorge Vasquez up. 
won the one-mile Acorn at Belmont Park in 1:35*i, 
beating the odds-on favorite Optimistic Gal by 2‘A 
Jengths (page 76). 

motor sports MARIO ANDRETTI, driving a 
Pcnske McLaren, became the fastest qualifier for the 
33-car Indianapolis 500 field with a speed of 189,404 
mph. almost half an mph faster than Johnny Ruth¬ 
erford, who has the pole position. JANET GUTH¬ 
RIE passed her rookie test, but did not attempt to 
qualify. 

SOCCER— NASL: Giorgio Chinaglia [made a spec¬ 
tacular debut with the New York Cosmos. He. Pel* 
and Keith Eddy scored two goals apiece to lead the 
Cosmos past Los Angeles 16—0; then Chinaglia, the 
former Lazio of Italy star, scored both goals as the 
Cosmos defeated Boston 2-1 and took over first place 
in the Eastern Division. Derek Smcthurst's hat trick, 
the first of the season, powered Tantpa Bay to a 5-2 
victory over Hartford. The most popular score, 
though, was 1-0, with Miami. Portland. Chicago and 
Vancouver beating Philadelphia. San Antonio Se¬ 
attle and Toronto, respectively, by that count. Min¬ 
nesota shut out St. Louis 2-0. Team America lost 
the services of George Best and Rodney Marsh as it 
began the six-city Bicentennial Cup tournament 
against the national teams of Brazil. England and 
Italy by losing to Italy 4-0. 

ASL: Connecticut tied Rhode Island for first place 
by beating New Jersey twice. 6-2 and 5-2, as Vic 
Calabrese scored three goals in each game. Rhode 
Island downed Chicago 3-0and the Cork Hibernians 
3-1. The Irishmen, who also lost to New Jersey 3-1 
and tied New York I—I. will play each league team 
once, the results counting in the ASL standings. 
Utah won its first game, beating Tacoma 1-0 on a 
goal by Tony Douglas, while Los Angeles lost its 
first 2-1 to Oakland. The Sacramcnto-Chicago and 
Tucoma-Cleveland games produced 220 minutes of 
total frustration, each ending scoreless. 

* (summing —JILL STERKEL, IS. of Hacienda 
Heights. Calif., set a pending U.S. record of 50:74 
in the 100-yard freestyle at a qualifying round for 
the girls' C1F Southern finals m Los Angeles, low¬ 
ering the 1974 mark of Kathy lleddy by .15. 


tennis I LIE NASTASE downed Arthur Ashe 6-3. 
1-6,6-7,6-J, 6-1 to win theS IOO.OOOWCT As is Chal¬ 
lenge Cup at Keauhou-Kona, Hawaii. 

WTT: New York held first place in the East, de¬ 
feating Los Angeles 27-25 and topping San Diego 
28-20 as Billie Jean King beat Terry Holladav 6-3 
in the singles and teamed with Virginia Wade to 
win the doubles 6-2. Hawaii snapped its six-match 
losing streak by downing San Diego 26-23, and heat 
Ihc Friars 28-26 the next night. Boston stopped Ha- 



track a field —DON QUARRIE of Jamaica 
matched the world record of 9.9 for 100 meters at 
the California Relays and STEVE WILLIAMS of 
the U.S. was credited with his fifth 9.9 al the Mar¬ 
tin Luther King Games in Atlanta (page .’.’I. Wil¬ 
liams also ran the 200 in 19.9, equaling the fastest 
time or the vear. Cuban ALBERTO JUANTORb- 
NA ran the fastest 400 of 1976, 44.92, in Dresden 
Then JOHN SMITH shived 0.3 seconds oft his 
world pro record with a 44.7 440 at an ITA meel in 
El Paso, (n Cologne WOLFGANG SCHMIDT of 
East Germany set u European record in the discus 
with a throw of 225' I* to beat world record-holder 
Mac Wilkins. France's GUY DRUT defeated 
Charles Foster of the U.S. in a 13.49 110 high hur¬ 
dles. At Atlanta EDWIN MOSES of Morehouse 
College ran the 400 intermediate hurdles in 48.8 the 
fastest time in the world this year. ARNIE ROB¬ 
INSON long-iumped 27' 3Vt” at the California Re¬ 
lays, the best leap in Ihe world this year. East Ger¬ 
many's SIGRUN SIEGL had n women's world- 
rccord 22' IIU* long jump in Dresden, and coun¬ 
trywoman ANITA WFISS ran the 800 in 1:57.7. 
the fastest in J976 and the second fastest ever. 


■ILEROETS—NAMED NBA Coach of the Year. 
BILL FITCH, whose Cleveland Cavaliers won the 
Central Division title and made the playoffs for the 
first time in their six-year history. 

RETIRED: TONY WALDROP. 24. who once ran 
11 straight sub-four-minuie miles and in 1974 vet a 
world indoor mile record of 3:55.0, announced that 
he has given up competitive running. 

DIED: OSCAR BONAVI-1NA. 33. of Bueno* Ai¬ 
res. Argentina, seventh-ranked WBC heavyweight 
contender: of u gunshot wound; in Reno. Bona ve¬ 
na won 56 of 67 fights during his 12-ycar profes¬ 
sional career and scored 43 knockouts. He was 
knocked oul only once, by Muhammad Ali in Ihe 
15th round. Held for investigation of homicide in 
connection w irh Bonavena's death was Willard Ross 
Brymer of Lockwood, Nev. 


CREDITS 

15— drowino by Arnold Rob, 18. 19—Neil teller: 20, 
21—Neil loiter, Jerry Coole; 22, 23—Walter loosi 
Jr.. Mynn r Miltan, 24, 25 — Manny Millan. Heine Fluef- 
meier. 71 lames Drale, 76 —Tony Triolo, Jerry Code, 
80 Er>c Schwe.lardti 84 John locono; 103— Jim liob- 
ieM, HatowMi Photo. 


FACES IIM THE CHOW/D 



mike uyeda, a junior 
at Hillcrcst High in 
Dallas, who has been 
sailing for - just three 
years, won\two races 
and came in second in 
anolher lo take the Na¬ 
tional Butterfly Single- 
handed championship 
in a weather-shortened 
regatta on Dallas’ 
White Rock Lake. 



SU2IE HORRIGAN, a 

sophomore at Colby- 
Sawycr College in New 
London. N.H.. was the 
national high-point 
scorer at the Intercolle¬ 
giate Equestrian Cham¬ 
pionships at Ml. Hol¬ 
yoke. Su/ic also cap¬ 
tained Colby-Sawyer's 
team, which won the 
most (7) ribbons. 



PAUL AMEEN, 18. of 

Oklahoma City, is the 
first 4A wrestler to win 
the state championship 
three times. Amccn is 
undefeated in his last 79 
matches, with a three- 
year record of 82-1 -1. A 
football halfback, he 
was chosen Oklahoma 
City’s Prep Player of 
the Year. 




JEFF PARISI, 12, Of 
Hackensack. N.J., won 
his second straight state 
AAU karate champion¬ 
ship. Jeff has won his 
fast 35 matches and 
placed first in his fight¬ 
ing division in his last 
seven tournaments. He 
also is the district 85- 
pound-dass wrestling 
champion. 


DONNA DLUEMOSH. 29. of Anchorage, Alas¬ 
ka, who has been coaching for less than three 
years, led her Bartlett High School girls' volley¬ 
ball team to the state title this season. The 
Golden Bears won their first 11 games and 
finished with a 16-2 record. Donna s husband 
clay, 32, has been coaching at Dimond High 
School in Anchorage for five years, and this 
season he guided his boys' basketball team to 
its second state championship. The Lynx won 
their first 10 games and had a season record 
of 21-5. 
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DR. J 

Sir: 

Pat Putnam and John Papanck did an ex¬ 
cellent job in their articles on the ABA cham¬ 
pionship and the game's most exciting—and 
greatest—player: Julius Erving ( The Doctor 
Opens Up His Medicine Dag, May 17). New 
York and Denver played a superb scries, and 
although no one got to sec them on national 
TV, you exposed them to everyone through 
your cover story. 

Jerome Kotecki 

Thorp, Wis. 

Sir: 

About that cover jinx of yours. Both times 
Julius Erving has appeared on your cover 
he has gone on to win the MVP award, and 
the Nets have won the ABA championship. 
It looks as though Si's cover is the right med¬ 
icine for the Doctor and his teammates. 

Harvey Fein 

Oneonla, N.Y. 

Sir: 

Your May 17 cover shows something I 
have never seen before. Julius Erving's feet 
do touch the ground once in a while, don't 
they? 

Dana Fresa 

Bridgeport, W. Va. 

Sir: 

Pat Putnam restored my faith in the now¬ 
ailing ABA with his account of Dr. J and 
the championship scries. I am all for a merg¬ 
er between the ABA and NBA if that is the 
only way we will be able to see such an ex¬ 
ceptional player on TV. 

Steve Simon 

Rockville, Md. 

Sir: 

Remember Julius Erving come Sportsman 
of the Year award time. 

Michael Anthony Bailey 

Bronx, N.Y. 

Sir: 

John Papanck informed readers that when 
"ABA publicist Jim Bukata said someone 
had written that high school star Darrell 
Griffith and [David] Thompson were the 
only two humans who could execute a mid¬ 
air 360-degrcc turn and slam dunk," Dr. J 
"considered the question . . . took three 
steps, flew into the air, spun 360 degrees" 
and dunked, making it three. 

Two years ago we had on our team a young 
man named Carlos Mina (currently playing 


professional ball in Italy) who performed the 
"Mina 360" with regularity. So please add 
a fourth. 

Jerry Chandler 
Assistant Basketball Coach 
Long Beach State 
Long Beach, Calif. 

ALI-YOUNG (CONT.) 

Sir: 

In regard to your article concerning the 
Muhammad Ali-Jimmy Young heavyweight 
title bout ( The Champ Looked Like a Chump, 
May 10), Young definitely won the fight and 
therefore should have been awarded the 
championship of the world. Nowhere docs 
it say that a challenger has to knock the 
champ down or out; all he has to do is de¬ 
feat him, which Young obviously did. 

Ricky Arceneaux 

Jennings, La. 

Sir: 

I thoroughly enjoyed Mark Kram's arti¬ 
cle on the Ali-Young fight. However, I hon¬ 
estly think Young should now be world 
heavyweight champion. I hope he gets an¬ 
other shot at the title. 

John L. Shlster 

Flat Rock, Ala. 

SCIENTIFIC TENNIS 

Sir: 

My compliments on your article about Vic 
Braden (“ Tennis Is in the Stone Age" May 
10). Indeed, tennis and most other sports are 
in the Stone Age regarding application of sci¬ 
entific methods. Tennis magazines tend to 
reject concepts derived from objective data 
analysis because these concepts have not 
come from within the professional tennis 
ranks. Therefore no new concept can be in¬ 
troduced until it has been adopted by a pro¬ 
fessional—about a decade after the original 
synthesis of the idea. 

The article on Braden also shows that a 
humanitarian spirit is compatible with an in¬ 
terest in precise mechanical analysis of sports 
skills. 

M. L. Johnson 

Hammond, La. 

Sir: 

Thanks for the article on Vic Braden, a 
super guy and totally committed person. I 
completed his Tennis College in March and 
look forward to returning for some “post¬ 
graduate” work. 

Bill Weppner 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


Sir: 

Maybe expounding Vic Braden's tennis 
philosophy wasn't the purpose of Frank Dc- 
ford's article, but why can't there be further 
articles giving details of this new approach 
to the game? Wouldn't everyone benefit, in¬ 
cluding Braden? 

The article was a good character study, 
but 1 certainly didn't learn anything more 
about how to play tennis than 1 knew when 
1 started reading it. 

Mike O’Donnell 

Peterborough, Ontario 
Sir: 

I agree with Vic Braden that there prob¬ 
ably is much that can be learned concerning 
the mechanics of tennis strokes. 

Your caption to the wonderful multiple 
exposures of Braden hitting a forehand and 
backhand drive, which begins: "Ideally hit, 
backhand and forehand are mirror images," 
continues to bother me, however. It seems 
to me that the shoulder movement is entire¬ 
ly different in the two strokes. In the fore¬ 
hand the shoulder rotates basically counter¬ 
clockwise and the swing is "up and around" 
from 3 to 12 o'clock. In the backhand the 
body turns around, but the shoulder rota¬ 
tion is still counterclockw ise and thus "down 
and up,” or from 9 to 6 for a slice backhand 
and from 6 to 3 for the top spin that you 
show. 

At any rate, my backhand improved great¬ 
ly w hen the above thoughts occurred to me. 

Albert Himoe 

Urbana, 111. 

UNIVERSAL FEELINGS 

Sir: 

Ron Fimrite has given us a fresh taste of 
truly objective reporting (Viewpoint, May 
17). The regional stereotype, as Fimrite 
points out, is invalid. But let it be said that 
at times Sports Illustrated, too, has been 
most instrumental in perpetuating these ste¬ 
reotypes. I hope other writers and editors will 
heed Fimritc's incisive commentary. As for 
the Newsweek article and similar pieces, may 
they be put to use lining the bottoms of "re¬ 
gional" birdcages. 

Kevin J. Malloy 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Sir: 

Like Ron Fimrite, I read the piece in News¬ 
week concerning California. As a former 
Californian (1 lived there for 11 years), 1 
agree wholeheartedly that "the regional ste¬ 
reotype is invalid." However, Fimrite is a 
continued 
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A loft ol people 
fthink so much ol 
our lire,they 
fthink they can't 
afford it. 


K\<t\I>««I> <lnc-.n l know Pirelli. 

Hut the people wIm <ln know 
us. km»w us for some pretty 
impressive things. 

Some people know that for 
years Pirelli tires have been 
standard equipment oil the most 
demanding ears in the world: 
Ferraris. Porsches. Mercedes and 
tin- like. 

Others know dial Pirelli tires 
were among the lirsl radials in die 
world. \ 111 1 that we've heen making 


lliem for over 25 years. i\\ liieli i- 
ahoul IS years longer than any 
radial made in \meri< a.I 

\nd a lew people have even 
heard that our radial designs are so 
highly regarded hy the lire 
manufaeturers themselves that 68 
tire companies have used our 
patents to make their radials. 

Because of all this acclaim, 
main people just nalurallv assume 
dial a Pirelli will he iinallor.lahle 
to them. 


This i» very far from true. Vmi 
may find this hard l<» believe, hut a 
Pirelli will only cost y ou ahout S2 
more than a (ioodvear steel-helled 
radial. \nd it will actually < osl you 
ahout S2 less than a Michelin steel- 
helled radial.' 

If you can afford a (Goodyear, 
and you can afford a Michelin. you 
now know you can afford a Pirelli. 

llRELLI 





Clip your way to 
' vVl ' a happier mailbox... 

We want you to be happy about what’s in your mailbox. Because it makes 
us happy, too. That's why the Direct Mail/Marketing Association, a 
group representing businesses that use mail to advertise their products 
and services, has provided you with this handy coupon. "Check olt" 
how we can be of service to you ... clip the coupon... and mail to: 

Mail Preference Service, Direct Mail Marketing Association, 

1730 K Street NW. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

|—j I HATE MAIL. LEAVE ME ALONE. Please send me a Name-Removal 
'—' Form. I understand that once I till out this form, you will notify your 
participating member firms to take my name off their mailing lists, 
j—I I LOVE MAIL. SEND ME MORE. I'd like to receive more mail on my 
*—* favorite interests and hobbies. Please send me an "Add On" Form. 

|—I HELP' I HAVE A COMPLAINT ABOUT SOMETHING I BOUGHT BY 
*—‘ MAIL, I have written the company that took my order, but I didn’t 
get any action. Complete details about my problem are enclosed. 

(Don't forget to include information such as: name of company, dale 
of purchase, item •. etc.) 

—| I WANT TO BE A MORE INFORMED SHOP-BY-MAIL BUYER. 

'— 1 Please send me your "shop by-mail hints" booklet free of charge. 


Print Name_ 
Address_ 


Mail Preference Service of 
Direct Mail Marketing Association 


Change of 
Address & 
Order Form 

If you’re moving, please let us know 4 weeks in advance. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, Time & Life Building, Chicago. Illinois 60611 

For even faster service on this or other matters concerning your subscription - 
billing, renewal, complaints, additional subscriptions—call toll free 

800 - 621-8200 

(in lllinoi* 800-972-8302) 

One year subscription in the United States, Canada. Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean 
Islands is $16 Military personnel anywhere in the world, $14. All others. $20. 


Name 

Address 


City 

To order SI, check box: 


State 

renewal 


19TH MOLE continued 

victim of his own criticism. There exists an ill- 
conceived idea that the cities of Boston and 
San Francisco are bastions of sophistication 
and culture while Miami and Los Angeles 
are sun-baked careless nowheres. Fimritc's 
statement that San Francisco "has as much 
in common with Los Angeles as, say. Bos¬ 
ton has with Miami" evokes those stereo¬ 
types and is as unfair and untrue as the opin¬ 
ion in Newsweek. 

That opinions are often based upon cli¬ 
ches is an unfortunate truism, How many of 
your readers will believe that I do not clear 
hayseed from my ears before I go to the the¬ 
ater in Kansas City? 

Frank Robertson 

Overland Park, Kans. 

ROVER BOYS 

Sir: 

When 1 was three years of age and my 
brother was nine weeks old. we embarked 
on an adventure similar to that of the Ab¬ 
ernathy brothers t Roughriding Rover Boys. 
May 17). With JetT riding a duck and my¬ 
self a broom, we rode from Mexico City to 
Anchorage, Alaska in three days (we didn't' 
miss one light). Carrying only travelers 
checks we did the best we could for milk' 
and diapers. 

Our father had previously become famous 
by catching great white sharks harc-hand- 
cd. He used a technique very much like the 
one Jack Abernathy used with wolves, hold¬ 
ing the shark's lower jaw down so the shark 
couldn't bite. He wore only a thin glove on 
his hand (the thinner the better). 

Later we were offered SI million if we 
could cross the continent in one week rid¬ 
ing wild rats. We were six seconds late and 
were not awarded the money. The only ones 
waiting for us at the end of our journey 
were our father and a few interested cats. 
No kidding. 

John Loveioy 

Tulsa 

• The Abcrnathys’ feats, though hard to 
believe, are well documented.—ED. 

DiMAGGIO'S NUMBER 

Sir: 

In your Baseball Issue (April 12) you cor¬ 
rectly pictured Henry Aaron wearing No. 5 
as a rookie. However, you did not show a 
rookie picture for Joe DiMaggio, the most 
famous No. 5 in baseball history, although 
you discussed his line rookie year. Would 
you have recalled that he did not weat 
No. 5 then? He wore No. 9. 

David I*. Hawkins 

New York City 


Address editorial mail to Spokis Illustkaiid, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 
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I don’t judge my cigarette 
by its length. 


There’s only one reason to smoke taste. vi >sS 
Not length. Not looks. Winston Super King gives me 
the real Winston taste I like and the extra 
length I want. So I get as much taste perimillimeter as 
any cigarette can give. For me, Winston is for real" 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


18** -or' . 12 mg. nicotine av. per ciq ar'ene.fT 






W5TILUD LON DO A. 


Smooth Gilbey’s, 


won t bite! 


Gilbey’s Gin in the 
frosty bottle is as 
smooth as expensive 
imported gin. 


DISTILLED LONOON DRY GIN. 86 PROOF. 100>. DRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS W. & A GILBEY. LTO-. DlSTR. BY 


IONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO.. 





